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“HE PERIOD which has passed since the Khrushchev- 
* Eisenhower meeting, the world-wide repercussions of this 
bing and the decisions taken at it, as well as the trends 
tions between the big powers which followed, allow ‘or 
h, fuller assessment to be made of the significance of 
event. 
The meeting and the communique, proclaiming the orien- 
jon of the two biggest powers in the contemporary world 
tds a peaceful settlement of international problems and 
irming general disarmament as the most important problem 
'y, appear ever more plainly as the beginning of a new 
2 in international relations. 
he long process of maturing of such an orientation 
the Geneva, Moscow, Washington and other confe- 
and meetings came to fruition with this meeting. The 
Orientation, the orientation towards peaceful coexistence, 
| to see its highest confirmation. It became the off’cial 
ition of all the chief partners in the cold war. Thereby 
onditions have begun to be created for the elimi- 
of the cold war from international affairs and for the 
tion of world tension“, to quote the words of President 
in a message released in connection with United Na- 


turn of events had a profound affect upon the at- 
e throughout the world. It was an encouragement to 
ine upholders of the cause of peace, it inspired hope in 
ility of a complete cessation of the cold war and 
al disarmament. This new atmosphere was clearly apparent 


FROM MEETING OF TWO TO MEETING OF FOUR 


by Dr. Ale’ BEBLER 


during the general debate at this year’s UN General Assembly 
“session, in which almost all seventy speakers — no less — 
publicly supported the efforts towards relaxation being made 
in the world and pleaded for the abolition of the cold war and 
the arms race. Here, as well as in the above-mentioned com- 
munique, the question of disarmament figured most prominently. 

Judging by this and many other signs, it may be safeiv 
concluded that the meeting between the two statesmen and 
the decisions taken at Camp David were the expression of a 
prebably decisive victory of the forces of peace over the 
forces of war The factors which resisted efforts at relaxation 
were thrown on the defensive. : 

One of the results of this state of affairs is that a meeti: g 
of the heads of governments of the four big powers may 
rather safely be expected this winter or mext spring. Any 
Opposition to such a meeting has no chances of success, 

In the circumstances, suggestions to the effect that the 
»summit“ should be postponed for the spring, have not neces- 
sarily the character which similar suggestions would have 
had in the past. Suggestions to postpone the meeting, argu- 
ments that haste is a bad thing, that an unprepared and 
therefore unsuccessful, meeting would be worse than no meet- — 
ing, previously appeared to the ardent advocates of relaxation 
as attempts to undermine the very idea of such a meeting. 
Today, to all appearances, this is no longer the case. There 
must be a summit“ now, and another month of preparations 
or another bilateral meeting before the four-power meeting 
can indeed be beneficial. 


This is particularly so since the meetings and talks of 
two and the talks of four are something quite different in 
character. The meetings of two can only deal with two kinds 
of questions: those pertaining to general orientation and those 
pertaining to bilateral relations This was the case with Mac- 
millan’s talks in Moscow and the talks in Camp David. But 


a meeting of the heads of sovernments of the four big pow- | - 


ers in something different. Apart from the question of gen- 
eral political orientation, questions of multilateral relations, 


necessarily of such a nature as makes them simultaneously | 


the problems of the whole international community, logically 
present themselves at such a meeting. 

The four participating countries were at the head of the 
anti-Hitler coalition. They are the authors of the agreement 
on the status quo in Germany. They have been — and in a 
sense still are — the forces of occupation in Germany. The 
German question (like the question of Berlin) is one of the 
main motives of their meeting. And the German question very 
greatly affects the general) international relations. Germany 
is one of the most dangerous hotbeds of international tension. 

Three of the four participating countries are the only 
nuclear powers, while the fourth, France, is both economically 
in a position to follow suit and become such a power. Th2 
four-power meting must necessarily consider the question of 
nuclear weapons, nuclear tests and the possibilities for dis- 
continuing them, the controversial question of control, and 39 
on. And all this is of the utmost interest to the whole of 
mankind. 


In a word: the meeting of the four willl be something more | 


than a meeting of representatives of the participating coun- 
tries. This will be a meeting, at least morally and politically 
if not formally, of the mandataries of the whole international 
community. Their meeting, its agenda, its course and its 
. possible decisions therefore concern ail other countries too. 

For these reasons, the meed arises for the inclusion of 
other countries, governments, parliaments and public opinion 
in the preparatory work for the four-power meeting, for wide 
discussion all over the world on what the four should imclude 
on the agenda and what decisions would be desirable at their 
meetign. 

Such a discussion would probably very soon show that 
in the present situation, the meeting of four would fall short 
of the expectations if it were to restrict ‘itself to formally 
passing the two decisions, which are generally believed suf- 
ficiently mature as to be passed without much difficulty. 
have in mind the decision to stop nuclear tests (which could. 
after all, be effected before the meeting, at the conferenze 
which has recently been resumed in Geneva) and a temporary 
settlement of the status of Berlin. Such diplomatic and public 
discussion would inevitably soon show that the world ex- 
fects much more from a meeting of the four. 


What in our opinion does democratic and peaceful public’ 


opinion expect from a ,summit“ meeting? It expects it to deal 

in principle with the major questions which face the inter- 

national community and that, in addition to taking attitudes 

of principle, these deliberations will point to possible further 

actions aimed at settling these questions. 

“i Here are some examples. ‘ 
Disarmament. In this question, the four-power meeting 


should adopt and confirm the attitude taken in the Camp Da-| 


vid communique. Apart from that, it could, at least in main 
outline, in principle, solve the controversial issues in that 
field, in the first place the question of nuclear disarmament 
as the most urgent task. As regards procedural matters, the 
meeting should devote itself to having the question of disar- 
_mament discussed, with a view to passing concrete decisions, 
and as a matter of urgency, within the United Nations. 


European Security. The meeting should extend the subjects ~ 


of Berlin and Germany to include also the subject of Europe. 
It would be desirable for it to adopt in principle the course 
of disengagement by way of creating a thinned-out zone in 


Goa The meeting hee envisage holding a wider Europe 
conference on the question of European security. 

Assistance to Underdeveloped Countries. Since the fo 
participating countries are the strongest countries economii 
ally, it would be more than desirable if they could deal wii 
this question thoroughly. Since about 100 million dollars 
now spent annually on assistance to underdeveloped countri 
through the United Nations, and not much more outside ther 
while 100 billion dollars is spent on armaments, since the g. 
between the developed and underdeveloped countries is t! 
main danger to peace and since it becomes ever more widi 
it would be necessary for the four statesmen finally on a con 
prehensive, common effort towards granting a large and ad 
quate economic and technical assistance to underdeveloped cou 
tries through the United Nations. 

Exploration of Outer. Space. A new orientation is al: 
necessary in this field. Vice-President of the Federal Exec 
tive Council Edvard Kardelj has recently expressed a convin 
ing opinion that in the future, no country will be able alo 
to bear the burden of exploratory work in this sphere, ai 
that the united effort of whole mankind would be necessa 
for that purpose. The four statesmen of the countries whi 
are at present best equipped for such undertakings, two 
which have already achieved definite results in that fiel 
might decide in principle to pool their efforts and to i 
clude all the countries which show interest in and possibiliti 
for co-operation in the realization of new international su 
cesses in that sphere. They could simultaneously decide, . 
suggested by Edvard Kardelj, to use at least part of t 
amount saved by disarmament for that purpose. 

In a word: the peaceloving international public doubtle: 
ly expects the four-power meeting to continue efforts at r 
Jaxation in the world and in principle to deali in substan 
with some of the most important international problems. 

It would be useful if, as a result of public discussic 
definite general opinion and the attitude of that public opini 
were formed. We are deeply convinced that in the prese 
situation, this would be a contribution of the utmost signil 
cance to the cause of peace. 
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HE newly-elected Conservative Government of 
™ Great Britain, flushed with its victory in the 
meral Election, now faces the task of putting into 
tice the propaganda and policies which it projected 
sore and during the election campaign. 

Mr Macmillan, the Prime Mimister, set the tone of 
Party’s election appea! in a television broadcast 
‘ich he made, with President Eisenhower, before the 
“ction campaign opened. In it he said ,a hundred years 
1 there was a deep division between rich and poor, 
fat cleavages. The greatest of our Comservative sta- 
men wrote a book called "Two Nations’. We've made 
- nation now”. 

What he was arguing, and continued to argue during 
election campaign, was that the class struggle in 
sain is ended. The Tory theme is that living-standards 
ve risen so much all round that residual inequalities 
insufficient to constitute a social injustice. 

It seems almost incredible that this thesis should 
‘e found widespread acceptance in present-day Britain. 
“5 true that the gross deprivations, amounting in some 
®s to neat-starvation, which affected millions of our 
le for long periods between the Wars have been 
‘ainated. But there is still a good deal of wunder- 
irishment amongst children in large families; there 
‘still 2,360,000 people who can maintain a low 
idard of living only by means of small supp"ementary 
fats from the National Assistance Board; there are 
‘a million people living on unemployment allowances; 
there are still millions of workers, in low-paid indu- 
es where little or no overtime work is available, whose 
is appa‘lingly small; — and all this side by side 
1 luxury spending on Roman-orgy standards by a 
small section of the population who make huge and 
‘k fortunes from speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
‘act the distribution of national wealth in Great Bri- 
— 1°/o of the people owning 50°/o of the wealth, and 
owning 95°%/o — is not substantially different from 
it it was at the beginning of this century. 

Yet in spite of this the Conservatives succeeded. 
fypt in two parts of the country, in getting many 
cers to believe that the present system operates in 
> favour. The two exceptions are significant: they 
Lancashire and West Scotland, where the level of 
nployment is substantially above the national aver- 
and where the workers therefore had the inequity 
ur society brought home to their very doorsteps. 

But elsewhere, with only logical arguments and not 
“tete objectlessons to overcome, the Conservatives 
weeded in persuading many working-class people to 
dare their present standards of living with their past 
dards, rather than with what their present standards 
it to be and would be if (i) we maintained an ex- 


Great Britain after the Election 


by Ian MIKARDO 


panding economy, and (ii) the benefits of the expansion 
were fairly shared throughout the community. This was _ 
the argument implicit in the recurrent slogan of their 
propaganda ,,You’ve never had it so good“, i. e. ,,You’re 
doing better than you've ever done before, so don’t 
listen to the Socialists telling you that you could do 
better still. Let’s carry on as we are’. 

Following his victory, the Prime Minister is now 
faced with the need to maintain in his policies the pro- 
mise of non-discrimination between the classes. There 
is some evidence that he was embarrassed by the parti- 
cularly wild and undignified] exhibition of greed and 
speculation with which, on the morning of October 9th, 
the Stock Exchange greeted the news of the Conservative 
victory. He will clearly seek to play down this seamv 
side of Tory Britain, and to play up every feature which 
can be represented as being in the direction of progress - 
and egalitarianism. 

The first reflection of this effort on his part in seen 
in the choice of his new Government. He made many 
more changes in the composition of his Cabinet and Mi- 
nistries than were generaly expected, and the broad 
tendency of these changes was to strengthen the repre-- 
sentation of the more liberal wing of his Party at the 
expense of the Right. 

Lennox-Boyd, whose place in the political spectrum 
may be gauged from the fact that he is an admirer of 
Franco, was dismissed from his post at the Colonial 
Office, where he had done so much damage to the po- 
sition and reputation of Britain in Malta. Cyprus, East - 
Africa and Central Africa; and he was replaced hy 
Macleod, one of the prominent members of the so-called 
progressive group. Another to be dismissed was Lloyd, 
a spokesman of Big Business. Lord Hailsham, a militant 
class-warrior of the Right Wing, was demoted. So was 
Sandys, architect of the inflexible policy of the H-bomb 
deterrent. 

By contrast, Butler, leader of the less reaction- 
ary wing, has been promoted, and has been virtually 
assured of the succession when the present Prime Mi- 
nister retiers, doubtless before the next General Election. 
Two others of the more progressive young men to be 
promoted were Heath, former'y Chief Whip, and Maud- 
ling, who constituted, with Macleod, Butler’s _,,brains 
trust“. 

One may fairly read these appointments as an 
earnest of Macmillan’s intention to curb the more extre- 
me manifestations of aggressive Toryism and to pursue 
»one mation“ policies. But the future doesn’t depend on 
the Prime Minister alone, or even on his Government. 
His supporters, both inside and outside Parliament, have 
views of their own; and even if they are willing, on the 
morrow of an election victory, to subordinate those views 


anj to mute their voices, this self-discipline won’t last 
for ever, especial’y if and when their sectional interests 
come into conflict with ,,moderate“ Government policy. 

In the pursuit of such a moderate policy, Mr Mac- 
millan faces, in fact; four dangers. 

The first of these arises, perhaps paradoxically, from 
the increased size of his majority in the House of Com- 
mons. In a two-party system a very large majority 
strengthens the hands of a government vis-a-vis its 
opposition, but weakens it vis-a-vis its own back-bench 
supporters. A narrow majority, with .an ever-present 
threat of defeat by the Opposition, makes the back- 
benchers amenable to the discipline of their leadership. 
When internal revolt may mean the fall of the Govern- 
ment, it becomes a luxury too expensive to contemplate 
lightly. On the contrary, when there is a large majority, 
back-bench critics of their own Government's policies 
feel freer to make their criticisms public and to agitate, 
and even exert pressure, for a change in the policies 
they don’t like. 

That: is why the Left in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party was more vocal and more effective in the Parlia- 
ment of 1945—50, in which we had a large majority, 
than in the Parliament of 1950—51, in which our majo- 
rity was small. For the same reason, the Right in the 
“Conservative Parliamentary Party will be more active 
in this Parliament than in its two predecessors, 

That Right wing will undoubtedly make demands 
which will inevitably conflict with Macmillan’s ,,one 
nation“ propaganda. Many of its members would like 
to see some cuts in the free provision of some welfare 
services. Some of them still think in nineteenth-century 
terms of Britain imposing her views on others by a show 
of force; their ony criticism of the Suez aggression was 
not that we made it but that we eventually withdrew 
from it. In the same vein, they will try to resist any 
further development of independence in the colonial 
territories. 

The second threat to the plans of the more pro- 
gressive wing of the Government comes from the finan- 
ciers, bankers, business directors and speculators of the 
City. They spent a lot of money to help the Conserva- 
tives to win the election, and now they expect their 
reward im terms of taxation relief, ful! convertibility of 
sterling, and other measures designed to increase their 
profits. And they are a powerful lobby. 

‘A third factor, and another powerful lobby, consists 
of the directors of the many businesses which. directly or 
indirectly, depend on armaments orders. For them talk of 
disarmament is a direct threat to their profits. They lost 
very little sleep over Mr Macmillan’s pre’election jour- 
neyings to Moscow and else-where in the interests of an 
East-West détente, because they recogn’se1 that this was 
an important contribution to a Conservative victory at the 
election. But now the election is over they will expect 
‘Macmillan to abandon this romantic nonsense, and to 
recognise that in a laissér-faire economy a large measure 
of disarmament cannot be achieved without creating a 
slump. 

Finally, there is a group of large-scale empoyers, 
particularly in the engineering industries, who will want 
to make use of a further five years of stable Conservative 
rule in order to have a stand-up all-out fight with the 
trade unions. For this purpose they will expect the Go- 


& 


} 
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vernment to create another increase in unempoyment si 
as to weaken the bargaining-power of the trade unions — 
indeed, an imcrease in the bank rate before the end o 
the year, accompanied by other deflationary measures, i 
already confidently forecast. 2 

A few months ago the Engineering and Allied Em 
ployers’ National Federation published a pamphlet ca‘le 
Looking at Industrial Relations in whicel 
they disclosed that it was on the encouragement of th 
Government that they had been prepared to res’st wage 
claims even to the length of precipitating a widesprea 
stoppage of work, and they then went on to complain tha 
at the last minute the Government had weakend, doubtles 
out of considerations of its own popularity. But with mn 
election in prospect for another five years, these conside 
rations will not carry much weight, and the eng’neerin 
employers — and perhaps other employers as well — wil 
expect to get the green light for an a'l-out struggle witl 
the unions, especially if the unions have been weakenei 
in advance by a spell of higher unemployment. 


Thus Mr Macmillan faces not only the Oppositio: 
on the other side of the House, but also some force 
behind him which may make it difficult, if not impossible 
for him to continue to project the image of his Part 
which he has created over the last few months. | 


In these conditions there is am opportunity for th 
Labour Party to recover from its defeat as the Comserva 
tives did in 1945, amd to resume the offensive. 
reaction of the Party to the election result has been ver 
much better than might have been expected. For of 
thing, there has been a refreshing absence of recriminatior 
and no seeking out of scapegoats. 

But inevitably there is a good deal of difference o 
view within the Party on what is the road which we shoul 
now take. The Right wing is saying that public ownersh 
is electorally unpopular and should be scrapped from 
programme altogether — though indeed there is alread 
very little of it in our programme. The Left argues, 
contrast, that the Labour Party does well only when ther 
is a clear and fundamental and unmistakeable divisioi 
between our policy and that of the Tories, that we d 
badly when the differences are blurred, and that there 
fore we need a policy which is more socialist, not less. 


These arguments have mot yet crystallised ver 
clearly, but in the months to come — and especially a 
the next Party conference and the one after — they wi 
come out into the light. Needless to say, the Conservativ 
newspapers see this argument, as they see every publi 
discussion within the Labour Party, as ,a split in th 
Party“. Needless to say, too, they strongly support th 
arguments of our Right wing. Indeed, they go further ar 
advise Mr Gaitskell to expel his Left wing from the Part 
—a piece of advice which has also been echoed by a pr 
minent, though somewhat unpolitical, trade-union leade 
The views on what the Labour Party should do which ai 
expressed by their opponents are, of course, not disint 
rested, and for this reason they are not taken serious 
by the great majority of members of the Labour Pa 
who will want to argue out these matters for themsely 
without the dubious assistance of outsiders. 

The next year or two will thus be a testing period f 
both the main British political Parties, in a situation mo 
fluid than we have had for the last clue years. An i 
resting and exciting time. 


*F-HE DYNAMISM of the evolution of international re- 
lations and the changes on the world political map 

thas marked a maximum intensity over the last fourteen 
wyears. This span exactly coincides with the advent and active 
‘operation of the United Nations Organization. No wonder, 
tthen, that at this moment the question arises, on principle 
jand in a practical form, as to what extent the United Na- 
‘tions, as a dynamic political organism, has adjusted itself 
‘to the new state of affairs in the world, that is in what 
(measure has UNO really become a world organization. 
When it first came into being, in the United Nations 
jnumbered 50 members. One chapter in the development of 
international relations had come to an end; an era of great 
«changes on the political scene was beginning, an era im which 
‘the freeing of new nations would constitute a factor of far- 
teaching importance. In Asia new independent countries —- 
“india, Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Vietnam, Malaya 
= were created, and historic changes occurred in China. 
‘Another great continent, Africa, where Liberia and Ethiopia 
were for decades the only independent states, wais also deeply 
‘stirred by movements for national emancipation. Indepen- 
ence has been gained by the Sudan, Jordan, Libya, Tunisia, 
Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, while many countries are on the 
‘way to realizing the same, for example, Algeria, Nigeria, 
the Cameroons, Somaliland, and so on. Latin America expe- 
rienced a process of democratization and the consolidation 
of the independence of many countries which for decades 
‘nad been under the dominant influence of North America. 
H the process of the liberation of dependent peoples still goes 
Hon and there is no doubt that it will end in the final disar- 
pearance of classic colonialism from the scene of history. 
The increased number of independent countries in the 
World and the consolidation of the independence of many 
‘ountries could not fail to influence the composition of the 
Mnited Nations, and the number of its members rose to &2 
4s a result. At one time, and not so long ago at that, the 
BH eague of Nations, while aspiring to the status of a world 
rganization, was by and large merely a European orga- 
‘ization. At the moment of its foundation, the United Nations, 
"00, was, in some sense, an organization in which Europ - 
ean and American influence was dominant. But if 
look at the UN membership today, we shall see that the 
nited Nations Orgamization has largely approached the ideal 
f a truly world organization (the problem of China’s repre- 
entation constitutes a drastic handicap — and a_ special 
uestion). 
| From that point of view one may well say that, despite 
ML the bloc fetters and formulae, the United Nations has 
ifested a vitality which has enabled it to keep step with 
dynamic evolution of international relations. However, 
far as the character of certain bod’es and working methods 
4 concerned, they have still stopped short halfway. The 
sformation which the General Assembly underwent 
ugh the strengthening of the Afro-Asian group of coun- 
s and the new currents in Latin America, has not had an 
squate effect on the composition and content of the work 
the other UN organs. A signal discrepancy has occurred: 
le the General Assembly has gained in democracy and 
ined a new spirit, the remaining organs (the Security 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, the International 
of Justice, and so on) have largely remained unchanged 


ie Calor the Times 


— UN and Geographic Distribution of Seats — 


since the founding of the United Nations Organization, that 
is to say, with a predominantly European and American 
inflwence. The fresh blood which was infused into the United 
Nations, or, rather, the General Assembly, by the independent 
countries of Asia and Africa did not reach to the other very 
important organs of the United Nations. That, unquestionably, 
is having a dual effect: first, as objective discrimination 
against the new and, generally smaller, member countries of 
the United Nations, and second, as an obstacle to the de- 
mocratization and enhanced effectiveness of the over-all 
UNO mechanism. 

In view of the Soviet stand that the question of enlarging 
the composition of the Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council and the International Court of Justice cannot 
be discussed before the settlement of the question of the 
admission of the People’s Republic of China to the United 
Nations Organization, as well as in view of certain other 
considerations which emanate from the Western stand, the 
initiative of Salvador and Ceylon for expanding the compo-- 
sition of the most important organs of the United Nations 
remains entirely in the balance, jparticularly since the 
circumstances, surrounding the election of Poland or Turkey 
to the Security Council have clearly revealed the action of 
bloc mechanisms, even in the current situation which is 
leaning towards more positive conceptions and proceedings. — 
Invocation of the gentlemen’s agreement from 1946 about 
the geographic distribution of seats in the Security Council 
is beginning to look anachronistic, because the distribution 


of seats in that UN organ is fairly remote from the condition 


which would be dictated by a truly geographic distribution, 
that is, a more consistent adherence to a real, and not a 
purely bloc-conceived, geographic distribution. : 

At all events, the call of the times will continue press- 
ing with the force of inevitability dictated by historical deve- 
lopment. The United Nations will be a more effective and 
more democratic instrument of the whole international *com- 
munity the more it succeeds in keeping in step with that de- 
velopment In this context, it is to be hoped that the justified 
aspirations of the new independent countries which are mem- — 
bers of UN will be satisfied in the nearer or the more distant 
future. The sooner this occurs, the more will it be in the 
interest of the United Nations and the performance of the 
functions with which the international community has 
entrusted it, 


To our readers 


The editors of the ,Review of International . 
Affairs“ kindly request our readers to send- their 
observations, wishes and objections concerning 
the general conception of the review, the amount 
of space allotted to the individual columns and 
subjects especially those relating to the Yugo- 
slav reality, the treatment of individual subject 
aid quality of the articles, style, language etc., 
to the editorial office, Beograd, Jovanova 16. The 
editors thank the readers in advance for the - 
valuable assistance thus extended. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


Problems and Developments in Latin-America 


by Joze BRILEJ 


IEWED from the standpoint of the equality of all 
nations, large iand small, developed amd under- 
developed, the balance of power in the world is constantly 
changing with the emancipation of increasing numbers 
of nations from colonial dependence and with the forma- 
tion of more and more independent states and their entry, 
as equal members, into the international community. 
The continents of Asia and Africa, in the first place, 
have made, and are still making, the greatest contribu- 
tion to such changes in the whole post-war period. The 
millions-strong masses of human beings from those 
continents are on the march to win and realize a better 
life for themselves in. independence and freedom. 
Any observer of world events and the processes 
occurring in society today would be making a major 
mistake, though, if, in the face of the powerful, impressive 


. development on the continents of Asia and Africa, a 


development which is almost crucial for the further 
destiny of mankind, he failed to mote and observe the 
different, but not less interesting and significant happen- 
ings on a third continent of the globe, the Latin American 
continent. It is true that the countries of Latin America 
are not conducting national liberation wars such as many 
peoples of the Asian and African continents had to wage 
until quite recently. They won their state independence a 
century and a half ago. All countries on that continents 
have been members of the United Nations Organization 
from the very beginning, participating on a formally equal 
footing in the work of its organs, in dealing with world 
questions and in its decisions. Nonetheless, in some sense 
at least, one may also speak of Latin America as a whole 
as an ,awakened continent” which, thanks to internal 
events, is becoming an ever-more important factor in 
international re‘ations. 

Even though some Latin American countries have 
for some time been making intensified efforts towards 
their economic development, and even though they have 
already achieved considerable successes in that respect, 
the fact remains that this continent, as a whole, owing 
to the specific conditions under which its peoples had 
lived, has remained economically underdeveloped. In a 
majority of Latin American countries, an undeveloped 
agriculture, confined to large latifundia, and an extract- 
ing industry financed by foreign capital, have remained to 
this day the basic feature of their economy, together with 
all the negative consequences in respect of both the 
further prospects for the pace of their economic develop- 
ment and of their economic and, accordingly, their politic- 
al independence. The hard experiences from the Great 
Depression and the subsequent constant oscillations in the 
prices of their products on the world market acted com- 
paratively slowly but, in the final analysis, effectively 
upon the evolution of a fresh conception of economic 


development. Much as lack of economic development is 
still characteristic of a majority of Latin American 
countries even today, even more characteristic is their 
firm determination at all cost, with even greater efforts, 
to break the fetters of underdevelopment and embark 
on intensified economic development. Given the rich but 
trying experiences which was gained over. long period 
of time, the basic directions of such intensified economic 
development are to break down the hitherto monocultural 
character of their economy, to promote new economic 
branches, primarily those industries for which there is a 
sufficient raw material basis, to advance agriculture 
(,petroleum shoud be sown in the village“), and lastly, 
to diversify their foreign trade. 

The problems faced by Latin American countries in 
the solution of the tasks they have set themselves are 
enormous, yet they will undoubtedly be able to solve 
them sooner or later. One thing is already clear today: 
the resolve of Latin American countries to embark on 
intensified economic development is causing them to 
undertake far-reaching measures on the imternal p'ane 
(agrarian reform, the striving for a free hand in dealing 
with their national resources — from a larger share of. the 
profits of foreign companies to nationalization). On the) 
international plane, again, the solving of the problem 
of more rapid economic development is inevitably causing 
Latin American countries to co-operate with an ever 
larger number of countries, which is enabling them to 
include themselves into the wor'd-trade system to a far 
stronger and more direct extent than before. 

However,’ that is but one facet of the increasingly 
apparent dynamism of Latin American countries. Parallel 
with this, another process is developing at an incredible 
rate, the process of democratization of public and politic- 
al life in these countries. Until quite recently, military 
dictatorships were a tradition and a’‘most a routine feature 
of the political life of a large number of Latin American 
countries. While it is impossible to explain the long period 
of military dictatorships in a majority of those countries 
(with the almost sole exception of Costa Rica) without, 
going into the history of those countries, the fact remains 
that their peoples have overthrown a series of dictatorial! 
regimes inside the last few years alone, establishing a 
constitutional order guaranteeing the elementary political 
and human rights to a majority of the population. Oc 
casionally it had been enough for democratic parties 
co-operate in the elections, while in other countries 
took a long political struggle in the course of whic 
democratic elements had to make hard sacrifices, includi 
long years of imprisonment and exile, and the people h 
to win the elementary human freedoms for themsel 
by force of arms, in bloody combat. The penetration of 
democratic forces is still resisted only by a couple of hatec 


ictators who have no prospects at all of hanging on for 
long. The lever for the final destruction of the last 
‘military-dictatorship bastions is provided not only by 
the growing resistance of the peoples themselves, groaning 
under the remaining dictatorial regimes, but the wides: 
“sympathy and the direct support extended by the peoples 
‘of Latin America for the overthrow of those regimes, 
which the awakened masses of people and the responsible 
‘statesmen have realized to be a blot on the face of 
‘Latin America. The process of democratization, which 
thas gone a long way im some places (as far as the break- 
‘ing up of the old state apparatus and the old armies 
‘which were the piliar of the overthrown dictatorships), 
‘and which is only taking its first steps elsewhere (includ- 
‘ing the restoration of constitutional order, the formation 
of parliamentary governments, and so on), can never be 
thalted again. Retreats or relapses may occur here and 
‘there, but only for a short period. 

Perhaps the most significant factor in the entire 
jprocess, at least for the countries where Indians account 
or a substantial part of the total population, is the 
(Process of the awakening of that Indian population ani 
tthe process of its incorporation in the political and 
economic life of the nation. Viewed as a whole, this 
ocess is only at its very beginning; nonetheless, it is a 
“act that armed Indian peasants and miners actively 
jarticipated in the overthrow of the military dictatorship 
in Bolivia and that — still keeping their arms — these 


HE re-election of the Tory Government im Britain 

caused more disappointment im the British colonies 
anywhere else. I have had letters from all parts of 
frica, from Asia, from the Caribbean territories express- 
dismay because the Labour Party was defeated. For 
ns which I give later I do not think the colonial 
oples should feel depressed. But let me make a com- 
t first on the election result as it affects the right 
the British people to govern other peoples. 

The British Parliament rules fifty million people 
Britain. It rules eighty million people in the British 
MSlonies. Probably the sharpest difference between the 
ur Party and the Tory Party was on colonial issues. 
everyone agrees that these issues had little influence 
the result, 
The greater part of the British people voted on 
ers which most closely concerned their daily lives, 
jobs, their wages, the prices they pay for their 
s. Because Britain is comparatively prosperous at 
@ present time, half our electors were satisfied with 

i¢ Tory Government and they voted it back to power. 
| The fifty million people in Britain voted for 

emselves, for what they regarded as their own interests. 
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same Indian peasants and miners have protected the 


revolutionary democratic order from dictatorial onslaughts _ 
on several occassions. The accelerated economic develop- 
ment and the very process of democratization also make 
it incumbent to speed the process of incorporating the 
Indian population in the economic and political life of 
-each country. The problem is not simple when it is 
recalled that this population had lived for centuries 
without basic human rights, that nearly five hundred 
years have passed leaving practically no trace on them. 


Of course, the stated problems (the problems of 
accelerated economic development, further democratization 
and the incorporation of the Indian population) are not 
the only ones confronting the peoples of Latin America. 
But amost certainly they are the most acute. The 
problems of the integration of Latin American countries, 
especially in the Caribbean area, and the international di- 
vision of labour inside Latin American countries are 
problems which not only are widely pondered upon in Latin” 
America, but on which the first, sometimes very signi- 
ficant, steps are already being undertaken. 


All those processes, which are unfolding at an ever- 
quicker rate on the Latin American continent, are not 
only turning that continent into something new, but are 
increasingly strengthening its active role the inter-' 
national community in the solution of major international 
issues. 


istory is on the Side of the Peoples who claim Freedom 


by Fenner BROCKWAY, M. P. 
Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


Only a portion of them thought, as they marked their - 
baliot papers, of the eighty million people in the co- 
lonies whose fate lay in their hands. From this fact only 
one conclusion is possible. The British people uae no 
right to govern other peoples. 

In writing this I am mot indicting the British spe- 
cially. I think the same thing would have happened in 
any country where Parliamentary election might have 
been held — except, perhaps, in France where the AL 
gerian scene is very close to the lives of the people. It. 
is natural that electors should vote on matters affecting 
their daily lives. That is the essence of democracy within 
a nation. 

But once this is accepted any moral authority for 
colonialism disappears. Clearly a people cannot claim 
the right to govern other peoples thousands of mi-es 
away if when an election comes they give little thought 
to their fate. Colonialism is inconsistent with democracy 
not only in its denial of self-government in the colonial 
territonies but in its irrelevance to the determining issues 
when democratic decisions have to be made within the 
imperial power. 

We are therefore left in this ironical position. Be- 


cause the British people are satisfied with present pros- 
perity, we have a Government- which will pursue reac- 
tionary policies in the colonies. If the British people had 
voted for the Labour Party’s domestic programme we 


should have had progressive policies in the colonies. The 


electorate gave their decision on other issues, but the 


prospects of the colonial peoples are nevertheless imme- 


diately involved. 

The Labour Party had plenty to attack in the Tory 
Party's imperialist record. There was the criminal attack 
on Egypt when the Suez Canal was nationalised. There 
was the four years’ war on the people of Cyprus when 
they claimed independence, There was the shocking crime 
of Hola Camp in Kenya when eleven Africans were 


_ beaten to death. There was the wicked lie that the Afri- 


can Congress in Nyasaland had planned to massacre all 
Europeans and Asians, and the refusal by the Govern- 
ment to accept the damning verdict of its own Commis- 
sion under Judge Devlin. These should have been enough 
to bring any Government to defeat, and if they had 
been the only issue they probably would have done so. 
But they were thrust into the background, as I have 
said, by the more immediate domestic issues. 

The conflict with the Tory Party om colonialism 
was not only in Labour’s condemnation of the Govern- 
ment’s record. It was still more significantly a difference 
in future policy, particularly in the critical regions of 
Central and East Africa. 

The State of Emergency in Nyasaland, the suppre- 
ssion of the African Congress and the exiled imprison- 
ment of Dr. Banda reflect only a part of the tension 
which is moving to a climax in the Federation of Cen- 
tral Africa. There are three territories involved, North- 
erm and Southern Rhodesia in addition to Nyasaland. The 
Federation was imposed on them 
the overwhelming witl of the African population which 
numbers six millions compared with less than three 
hundred thousand Europeans. 

The political constitution of the three territories 
of the Federation is complicated. Southern Rhodesia is 
not imdependent. but the British Government has’ no 


_ authority over the local government (entirely European), 


except that London may intervene when discriminatory 
legislation is introduced; it has never done so in fact, 


_ although many Acts discriminating against Africans 


have been passed. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, on 
the other hand, are British Protectorates, and the Par- 
liament at Westminster is still responsible for then, 
except in matters which have been transferred to the 
Federation. The Federal Government controls inter-State 
affairs, higher education (mostly European) and immi- 
gration. 

The African populations of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia are bitterly opposed to Federation because they 
are aware of the racial discrimination, and segregation 
practised in Southern Rhodesia under the power of Eu- 
ropeans who dominate its government. They are fearful 
lest next year, when the constitution is to be reviewed, 
more power may be given to the Federaii Government. 
Its Prime Minister, Sir Roy Welensky, has indicated 
that he will press for the transference of the Federation 
from British control. Th's would mean that the African 


population would be handed over to rule by the European 


settlers. 


in 1953 againts 


The Labour Party stood in the recent gledtion for 
two things which would have destroyed the hopes of the 


reactionary Europeans. In the first place, we ins’sted that 


the Africans should be given majority representation in 
the Legislatures of the two British Protectorates, Nyasa- 
land and Northern Rhodesia, and that when the Consti- 


‘tutional! review takes place next year their representa-— 


tives should reflect the African point of view. Secondly, 
we declared that the peoples of these two territories have 
the right to determine their own future, which means 
that they would finally be given the opportunity to 
secede from the Federation. The European settlers in 
Central Africa were alarmed by these prospects. That 
is why they have rejoiced so. boisterously in the defeat 
of the Labour Party. 

What will happen in Central Africa now that the 
Tories have won? The llast Parliament ended with the 
Tory Government arrogantly colonialist. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, the Colonial Secretary, refused to resign when his 
administration was exposed in -Kenya by the Hola crime 
and in Nyasaland by the Devlin Report. Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd has now gone from office. He has retired from the 
Ministry so that he may devote himself to his ,,family 
business“: in other words, so that he may become chair- 
man of the large brewery firm of Guinness. It is signi- 
ficant that he is to be succeeded by Mr. lain Macleod, 
who is regarded as one of the more moderate Tories. 
We may expect, therefore, a less aggressive attitude. 
This will be in accordance with the Prime Minister's aim 
of emphasising ,,national unity“. But an engaging smile 


and nice words cannot get over the fundamental conflict 


between White privileges and African rights in Central — 
Africa — and Mr. Macleod, when he was Mimister of 
Labour, showed in his resistance to the workers’ claims 
for higher wages that he can be tough. 

I anticipate that Mr. Macleod will begin with con-— 
ciliatory gestures. He may end the State of Energency 
in Nyasaland. He may before long release Dr. Banda, 
the African leader, and other detainees from prison. He / 
may alow the African Congress to be re-established 
under another name. He may release the African de- 
tainees in Northern Rhodesia. 

The first real test, however, will arise on the com~ 
position of the Commission which is to examine the si- 
tuation in Central Africa prior to the Constitutional 
review a year hence. Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s proposal was. 
unacceptable both to the Africans and to the Labour} 
Party: it did not give Africans any real representation, 
and it is doubtful whether the Labour Party will serve 
on it unless the membership of the Commission is ra-| 
dically changed. @ 

Will Mr. Macleod dare to change it? Will Sir Roy 
Wellensky and the Europeans in Central Africa agree? 
Only if Mr. Macleod reverses Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s inte 
tions in this matter and the Europeans concur is th 
any hope of a more conciliatory approach to the Central 
African problem. 

Even so, the deep cleavage remains. The Africans 
of Nyasaland will not accept Federation: even the me 
derate African leaders who are stil! permitted to func 
politically have made this clear. African society in N 
saland remains almost untouched by the European is 
gration into the Rhodesias. The population ratio is 2, 
Africans to 8 Europeans. They want an African m 
rity in their Nyasaland Parliament immediately. T 


, 
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vant to move forward rapidly to independence. Only 
when they have the right to govern themselves are they 
wrepared to consider some association with the Rhode- 
jias in matters like communications and economic co- 
yperation. They will not consider political subordination. 

The attitude of the African population in North 
Rhodesia is almost equaliy imtransigent. The population 
jatio is 2,220 Africans to 72 Europeans. Already the 
Africans have gained one-third of the elected represen- 
‘ation in the Legislature, and there is a moderate Eu- 
‘opean Party which is prepared to support their further 
solitical advance. In the background, however, are very 
sowerful European economic interests based on the 
jopperbeit with profitable mines yielding large profits 
© the British and American owners. The skilled jobs in 
the mines, highly paid, are monopolised by European 
workers who tend to identify themselves with European 
fesistance to African progress. The clash of interests in 
Worthern Rhodesia is thus acute, and a Tory Govern- 
ent in London will stand with the Europeans on eco- 
omic as-well as on race grounds. However conciliatory 
ve may be, Mr. Macleod will find it difficult to bridge 
ne guif between the African people, determined to win 
‘olitical and economic equality, and the privileged Eu- 
‘\Speans, determined to hold their political and economic 
‘ower. 

It is difficult to foresee, therefore, a solution of 
fe mounting crisis in Central Africa so long as the To- 
Hes are in power in London. The Africans are resolute 
i their dedication to freedom. The Europeans are olbs¢i- 
e in clinging to their privileges. The one factor which 
ie Tory victory in Britain may contribute towards a 
ss violent situation in Central Africa is a modification of 
te fear which has an‘mated the Europeans. They have been 
jore extreme in their denial of African rights because 
© their ,fear psychology“. They may be prepared to 
ake more concessions now that they have the assurance 
support from London. 

But the Africans, conscious of the support which 
irrounds them throughout the Continent and inspired 
‘7 the advance of freedom in West and North, are no 
‘ger in the mood to consider compromises which do 
et acknowledge their equality as human beings with 
1 the political, social and economic rights which follow. 
hey will press forward at an increasing tempo, faster 
rad stronger than either the European Settlers or the 
ory Government in London will accept, and it is diffi- 
to escape the conclusion that critical conflict will 
ome, rather than orderly political advance. 

Kenya, in East Africa, is the mext scene of crisis. 
Mere is the possibility here that progress towards Afri- 
freedom may be made without a breakdown in 
itutional procedure: there has been a coming to- 
ther of moderate Europeans, Asians and Africans. The 
cent announcement that the White Highlands are no 

ger to be the exclusive farming Eldorado of the Eu- 
Npeans (though it will still be difficult in practice for 
Hricans to obtain land there) is an indication of the 
adjustments which are being made to meet African 
. Early next year there will be an inter-racial 
itutional conference to consider the African demand 
greater representation in the Legislature and for a 
ratic franchise without racial distinction. We can 
the Tory Government to support the moderates 
g the Europeans, Asians and Africans, who will en- 


‘ 


_dorse African advances without accepting the full de- 


mocracy which would give Africans majority power. 
The question remains, however, whether this wiil 

be enough to avoid conflict. The Africans number six 

millions. The minority races — Asians, Europeans and 


_ Arabs — only 250,000. The Africans are no longer pre- 


pared to concur in political subordination when. their 
people are so vastly the majority. Tom Mboya and the 


_ more radical leaders are putting certain tests to the mo- 


derates — and they will put them to the Government 
in London. Will the State of Emergency, which has lasted 
seven years, be ended? Will Jomo Kenyatta, still detained 
after he has finished his prison sentence, be released? 
Will ex-Senior Chief Koinange, detained for seven years 
although he was acquitted in the Courts, be allowed to 
return home? Wiill the primary and secondary schools in 
Nairobi and other towns be made inter-racial? How can 
one believe that the Europeans are sincere when they 
say they desire an inter-racial society if they exclude 
African children. however brilliant they may be, from 
the best schools? 

History is scattered with tragedies because those in 
authority have made concessions too little and too late. 
My fear is that that may happen in Kenya. 

East amd Central Africa are the chief storm-centres 
of the colonial struggle in the British Empire. There are 
many more. There is Malta, where the Parliament, with 
its Labour majority, was dissolved eighteen months ago 
and where the British Governor rules autocratically by 
decree. There is Tanganyika, where the African Con- 
gress gained a sweeping victory at the last election, 
winning a majority even of the European and Asian seats 
with supporters belonging to those races, but which is 
nevertheless denied an African majority in the Legisla- 
ture. There are Cyprus and Trinidad, which are objecting 
to the extent of the American bases imposed on their 
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territories, There, is every British colony, starved of 


economic development, education and medical services. 
Our Tory Government will do more to meet these needs 
than earlier Tory Governments have done because 
pressures in Britain and im the colonies will demand this. 
But will it do enough? The answer is No. 

Nevertheless, I conclude on a mote of hope. The 
British elections have been irrelevant to the final outcome 
of the struggle for colonial freedom. History is on the 
side of the peoples who claim political and economic 
freedom, and no Government in London, however 
reactionary, can defeat History. The lesson of the 
British election for colonial peoples in the British Empire 
is that they must rely primari'y on themselves, on their 
own strength, their own organisations, their own deter- 
mination and political wisdom. They must bring pressure 
on their Governments and on the Colonial Office, — 
they must take every opportunity to raise their issues at 
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the United Nations through sympathetic delegations, they 
must if necessary when political advance is blocked adapt 
the Gandhian technique to their condition, of struggle. 

In Africa they now have the help of Governments 
which are already independent. In the United Nations 
they have the help of the Afro-Asian Group, becoming 
every year more imfluential. For Britain I will say that 
we stitl have a splendid team of Members of Parliament 
devoted to the cause of colonial freedom, strengthened 
by the knowledge of strong, if not conclusive, support 
from the best sections of the British people. 

There is no reason for pessimism among the colonial 
peoples. Despite our Tory Government in Britain, the 
five years of their period of office will see big advances 
towards national liberties and racial equalities in the 
British Empire, because of the strength of the movements 
within the colonies themselves and because historical 
circumstances make their progress irresistible. 


- Initiatives and the Possibilities for the Settlement 
of the Disarmament Problem 


by J. ZIVIC 


HE IMPROVEMENT of the international situation and 

the establishment of direct contact between the two 
leading world powers have had a favourable effect on the 
disarmament problem. This effect has actually been twofold, 
for disarmament not only acquired top billing in East-West 
negotiations but also at this years session of the General Ass- 
embly, as the paramount international issue, whose settlement 
is imperative for the stabilization of peace and the definite 
elimination of the threat of war. A novel approach to disarm- 
ament has been adopted: as distinct from the previous dis- 
cussions which aimed primarly at initial and limited measures 
of disarmament with a view to relaxing tension andi facili- 
tating the solution of crucial political problems, the study 


‘of this problem on the basis of global and complete disarm- 


ament as the most radical solution now occupied the fore- 
ground. 


If it is borne in mind that agreement has already been 
reached on the method of organizing concrete talks by the 
establishment of the so-called Committee of Ten based on 
the principle of bloc parity, and that a special conference in 
Geneva on the ending of nuclear tests, which enables a notable 
rapprochement of the formerly divergent attitudes of the par- 
ticipants, is in progress, it may be affirmed that the balance 
sheet of the efforts made by the big powers and small coun- 
tries alike is undoubtedly encouraging. It is also a favourable 
fact that the General Assembly was the forum before which 
the plans and suggestions of many countries were submitted, 
thus confirming that UNO is an indispensable body for the 
deliberation of crucial international issues. 

These new orientations and approaches require that the 
appropriate disarmament plans should be broader and more 
thorough, and, as is known, the imitiative in this direction was 


"given by the USSR. From the moment when Mr Khrushchev stat- 
~ ed the Soviet plan for global disarmament in the General Assem- 


bly, this proposal has not only been “the focus of public at- 
tention, but also the central point of all discussions on dis- 
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.stage the USA, USSR and China would reduce their armed 


armament, at its sessions. Regardless of their different views 
and motives, most delegations adopted a favourable attitude i 
principle towards global disarmament. 

In point of fact the Soviet proposal covers two basic va 
tiants, namely, the maximum version, which calls for com- 
plete global disarmament and, in case this should prove im 
possible under present conditions, an alternative version, which 
calls for partial disarmament and security measures. Accord. 
ing to this plan, general disarmament would be carried out 
over a four-year period, and in three stages. During the fi 


forces to 1,700,000 and Great Britain and France to 650,00 
men. The other countries would reduce their armed forces 
a level agreed at a special session of the UN General As 
embly, or at a world conference on global and complete dis 
armament. Armaments and military equipment would be re 
duced parallel with the armed forces. The liquidation of the 
remaining armed forces and the abolishment of all militai 
bases on alien territory would be completed during the se 
cond stage. Stage three would cover the destruction of all ty 
pes of nuclear and rocket weapons, the destruction of the 
existing equipment and stocks of weapons for chemical and 
bacteriological warfare, the prohibition of scientific research 
for military purposes, the liquidation of the material part o 
the air forces, the abolishment of the war mimistries, general 
staffs and all military institutions, as well as the abolishment 
of military training. Budeet exvend'ture for military purposes 
would also le abolished, and the resources thus obtained use 
for the extension of economic and technical assistance to the 
under-developed countries. ; 


Global and complete disarmament would be controlled 
and at the end of the process the international control aget 
would have free access to all objects of control. The con- 
trolling organization would be entitled to set up a system 
aerial inspection and photography. Any breaches of th 
agreement on general disarmament would be subject to urgent 


sonsideration by the Security Council or the United Nations 
eneral Assembly, according to their powers. 
The minimum variant of the Soviet plan calls for limited 
fisarmament measures, such as the creation of control and 
‘Mspection zones for the reduction of alien armed. forces on 
the territories of certain West European countries, the creation 
of a nuclear free zone in Central Europe, the withdrawal of 
oreign troops from the territories of the European countries, 
She abolishment of military bases on foreign territories, the 
nclusion of a non-aggression treaty between the NATO 
nd Warsaw Pact countries, and an agreement on the prevent- 
fon of possible surprise attacks. 
The Western countries have not yet advanced a common 
Man for general disarmament, Great Britain being the only 
Vestern country so far to give an exposition of her global 
isarmament plan, in the address of Mr Selwyn Lloyd, the 
Moreign Secretary. This plan also calls for the gradual carry- 
fg out of general amd global disarmament. In the initial 
hase agreement would be reached to abolish nuclear experi- 
s, and this would be followed by an agreement on the 
‘aaximum armed forces of the big powers, while technical talks 
brould be began on the conversion of fissile material for peace- 
ial purposes and the delivery of certain amounts of individual 
lypes of armament to the international control agency. A con- 
erence would likewise be held to study measures for the pre- 
ention of surprise attacks and to regulate the use of outer 
Hace. Stage two would cover the reduction of conventional 
Smaments and armed forces, accompanied by the introducticn 
— appropriate controls, the reduction of nuclear armament 
‘ocks under international control, the setting up of a special 
lystem for the preventicn of surprise attacks, as well as a 
| stem which would assure the exclusive use of outer space 
‘r peaceful purposes. Production of all weapons for mass 
estruction would be banned in the third phase, and the use 
such weapons, and of outer space for military purposes. 
Johibited. The remaining stocks of armaments for mass destruc- 
yn would, be destroyed, and international control of military 
/Mdgets set up The level of conventional armaments and arm- 
forces would be determined exclusively according to the 
eds of internal security. 

_ Several proposals and suggestions were made by the other 
}iestern powers. Thus in case global disarmament proved 
ible the USA proposed the creation of an international 
“lice force as an essential factor for the safeguarding of world 
Place and security. According to US opinion, disarmament 
one would not provide a sufficient guarantee that there would 
} no international conflicts. Israel stressed that it would 

necessary to change the structure of the international or- 

hization in the case of global disarmament, and to abolish 
2 tight of veto in the United Nations. The French delegate, 
es Moch, called attention to the need of assigning prioritv 
the nuclear armaments problem. 
_ Comparison of the British and Soviet disarmament plans 
‘ich, for the time being, afford the only comprehensive pro- 
Is, shows that, essentially, they have the same goal, na- 
Ay. general disarmament, thus clearly indicating the existen- 
‘of certain points in common, which might lead to a rap- 
chement of views. According to both the Soviet and the 
h conception the abolishment of nuclear tests is of 
ary significance. The conference in Geneva has broadened 
field of agreement, so that only three problems remain 
ved, viz., the composition of the international staff in 
control stations, the principle of voting in the control 
ission, and the method of inspection. It may therefore 
nferred that there are genuine possibilities for agreement. 
that this depends on the political) decisions of the partici- 
‘At countries. International public opinion in almost all coun- 

in the world is in favour of such an agreement as soon 
ible. The French aspiration to begin the production of 
rt weapons undoubtedly constitutes a hindrance to ef- 
at agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests for mili- 
¥ purposes, but it should not represent an insurmountable 


difficulty, especially as France has declared herself in favour 
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of disarmament negotiations. 


As for the other aspects of the Soviet and British plan. 


_ proximity of views was manifested in the fixing of maximum 


armed forces numbers during the first stage of disarmament. 
The concepts that the process of disarmament should pass 


through several stages, that parallel efforts are necessary to 


bring about the reduction of conventional and nuclear arm- 
aments, and the basic postulate that disarmament should be 
subject to adequate controls, are kindred in principle. At- 
tention should, however, be called to the existence of wide 
difference of view, especially where the problem of controls 
is concerned. The Soviet plan provides for full access of the 
control organization to all projects only after the completion 
of the disarmament programme, while according to Western 
views, especially those of America, controls should be most 
vigorous during the initial stages, owing to the lack of mutual 


confidence and the possibility of various conflicts and disputes. 


The Western proposal on the creation of an international po- 
lice forces differs from the present Soviet view concerning the 
preservation of world peace and security under conditions of 
general disarmament and on the structure of the United Na- 
tions organization. 


At any rate future negotiations in the Committee of Ten 
will show whether a more rapid progress of negotiations may 
be expected, and if so to what extent, as it is only then that 
the detailed study of existing and possibly new plans and pre- 
posals will begin. The Western powers want these negotiations 
to take place in the Committee, so as to be able to coordinate 
their attitudes and present common alternatives in the mean- 
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time. Needless to say, the concept of initial and partial agree- 
ment is not in the least impaired having been indorsed par- 
ticularly, by the small and non-aligned countries. Such agree- 
ments open new prospects and vistas for common agreement 
on global and complete disarmament. In this sense initial 
measures are useful as gradual steps leading to general disarm- 
ament. As is known, Yugoslavia is an advocate both of 
global disarmament and of all measures which would facilitate 
and promote global disarmament. It was along these lines that 
‘Koéa Popovié, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, when 
speaking in the general debate, mentioned the prohibition of 
nuclear tests, reduction of military budgets, and the creation 
of a .decongested“ zone in Central Europe, as problems 
which could be settled in the near future. 

Although concrete disarmament talks after the session of 


the General Assembly will be conducted by the imiter-bloc 


Economic problems 


“committee, and will probably be one. of the crucial points ot 


discussion at an eventual summit conference, this should by 
no means detract from the significance and role of the United — 
Nations in the sphere of disarmament. Under present condi~_ 
tions UNO remains the only international body which can 

provide a umiversal platform and assure the participation of 

others besides the big powers and states linked with the in~— 
dividual blocs, in the solution. of the major problems. It is 
indeed hard to immagine the gradual abolishment of bloc 
division in the world without an increasingly active role being 

played by the United Nations. Moreover experience has shown 

on several occasions that in cases when it is impossible te 
obtain the progress desired by negotiation between the blocs, 

suggestions and proposal put forward by the non-aligned coun- 
tries constitute a useful contribution to the devising of com- 

promise solutions. 


The XVth Session of GATT | 


by Ljubo BABIC 


UGOSLAVIA’S association with GATT is not accident- 

al, nor surprising. Our endeavours to expand and 
strengthen relations and trade with all countries of the world, 
our efforts to establish greater diversification and extend the 
scope of existing relations and our desire to contribute 
towards the expansion of international trade and the solu- 
tion of its problems correspond to the basic spirit and aims of 
GATT. Until recently GATT was the sole international and 
universal economic organization with which Yugoslavia was 
not associated, although our interest in the activities of 
GATT is long-standing That our endeavours have taken on 
a specific form at this precise moment should be ascribed to 
the fact that conditions have ripened for multilateral co- 
operation among countries with different economic systems 
and diverse problems. We are happy that by our presence in 
GATT we shall be able to assist its further evolution towards 
universality and to contribute to this to the best of our 


ability. 


There is no doubt that international trade is faced with 
its own particular problems which demand solutions through 
the broadest and most intensive international co-operation. 
The expansion of international trade primarily depends upon 
the progress of world economy as a whole, which in turn, 
depends upon full employment in some countries, and upon 
economic development in others. It is true, and we can note 
with satisfaction, that generally speaking, post-war economic 
development in the world is mainly following this trend. 
However, this does not imply that post-war trade is devoid of 
major problems, which call for solution by means of joint 
efforts by all countries through an international forum such as 
GATT. The development of events, in the post-war period, 
in the field of economic and trade relations in the world — to 
mention only two problems: that of the trade of underdevelop- 
ed countries in relation to advanced countries, as well as 
issues relating to regional integration — would, by themselves, 
require the establishment of such an international trade organi- 
sation. 
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However, GATT, with its potentially universal character, 
already exists, and thus, the mentioned post-war ava 
have certainly added to its importance. On the one hand! 
there is this added importance of GATT, which we take intél 
account, and on the other, there are our efforts to speed up 
internal development, expand production and create conditions 
for increased foreign trade. 


When submitting our request for associate membership 
of GATT, we not only bore in mind the increasing significance! 
of GATT as an instrument for achieving broader and closer 
international trade co-operation, but also its philosophy“. 
Accepting this, we have emphasized in the Declaration our 
readiness to strive for gradual adjustment of our foreign tradi 
techniques to GATT’s requirements. This is a process which 
is determined by our possibilities, our balance of payments 
situation, and it also entails certain technical adjustments tha 
will take time. In the meantime, a new Law on Customs wai 
enacted in Yugoslavia, which represents much more tha 
mere initiation of this process. This will be followed by th 
determining and introduction of custom tariffs. It is necessary 
to stress, however, that what is in question here is not 4 
revision of existing tariffs, but the establishment and initiation 
of new custom tariffs under quite new social and economic 
conditions. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S CONTRIBIITION TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 


Yugoslavia’s contribution to international trade and tf! 
solution of international trade problems is not insignifican 
even now. 


The Yugoslav economy has recorded very great ani 
far-reaching changes and progress. At 1938, abou 
75 per cent of its population were engaged in agriculture; 4 
that time industry’s share in the national income was only 2 
per cent. From that time (1938) until this year, the physic 
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ae of industrial production has increased by 289 per cent. 
‘Industrial production last year compared with that of 1953 
‘shows an increase of 89°/o, and this year, so far, it is 
tunning at an average rate of 12 to 13 per cent above last 
year. : 
A substantial increase in’ the agricultural production has 
likewise been achieved, particularly in the last two years. It 
is therefore probable that in future, for instance, there wil! 
‘be no need for food imports (which averaged about 1 million 
tons of wheat annually during the last few years). All these 
changes in the level of employment, production and economic 
‘Stability, are apparent in the increased volume of Yugoslav 
foreign trade, which has been exactly doubled during the 
last five years. 

However, despite the fact that our economic development 
is progressing at a rapid pace, we hold the view that the 
existing per capita income in Yugoslavia, as well as other 
relevant indicators, entitle us, from the viewpoint of GATT, 
‘to treatment in conformity with Article XVIII. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


I believe that I shall not be mistaken if I state that the 
‘fundamental aim of GATT is the expansion of international 
‘trade, if possible, equally for all countries. In this connection, 
allow me to say a few words on the efforts of GATT in this 
idirection — that is, to achieve further expansion of international 
‘trade. I am well aware of the fact that all present here today 
twelcome this activity, and I wish to avail myself of this first 
‘opportunity to express our agreement and also our concer. 


I have no intention of dealing at length with the facts 
which call for such activity; these facts have been adequately 
istated and explained in the studies by GATT and other inter- 
mational bodies. In brief, it is a question of the relative 
Nagging behind of trade between the industrially advanced 
‘countries, on the one hand, and the underdeveloped countries 
on the other. This fundamental disproportion in the world eco- 
‘omy — between the degree of development of the advanced 
‘and underdeveloped countries, is reflected in the disproportions 
én international trade. All the mentioned studies, and espe- 
wially the study by the Secretariat entitled ,Trends in Inter- 
ational Trade“, convincingly show that disparity in the trade 
of both groups of countries not only exists but is actually being 
‘accelerated. Bearing in mind the importance of foreign trade 
“or the development of underdeveloped countries, it seems, 
§ that prevailing relations in international trade are not such as 
‘make the firm and stable development of all countries possible, 
§ and that something should be done in this respect. We consider 
nat the international community, cannot, in its own interests, 
Hoe indifferent to such a situation. More concerted efforts are 

needed, not only in the field of financing the economic deve- 
opment of underdeveloped countries, but also in the field of 
mternational trade, above all in the direction of removing — 
ie restrictions which are imposed upon the exports of the 


to increase their purchasing power. We can note with 
sfaction that the strengthening of international activity 
1 both directions is being achieved. In the field of financing, 
2t me recall the increased means at the disposal of the Inter- 
‘ational Monetary Fund, and the World Bank for Reconstruc- 
ton and Development, the establishment of the United Nations 
ial Fund for Technical Assistance and also the recent 
ation of the International Development Association. How- 
ver, all this is not sufficient to meet existing and growing 


As regards international trade, it is necessary to stress 
(ATT’s action for the expansion of international trade, and 
Sarticularly its work within the Second and Third GATT Com- 
WP iittee relating to the agrarian protectionism and commodity 

mroblems. In our opinion these are among the most important 


lerdeveloped countries and those in difficulties to enable 


a 


activities ever initiated by GATT, since they deal with major 


problems of international trade, GATT did much for under- 
developed countries by according them specific concessions in 
the field of trade policy. Nevertheless, a negative approach 
is not sufficient. It must be supplemented by positive measures 
and steps aimed, among other things, at mitigating agrarian 
protectionism and other obstacles which in various countries 
are maintained, or even introduced, regarding the exports of 
underdeveloped countries or countries im difficulties. It is pre- 


‘cisely these tasks which fall within the framework of the 


Second and’ Third Committees, and we view their work with 
attention and optimism. 

So far as agrarian protectionism is concerned, we under- 
stand the reasons which earlier led some of the developed 
countries to introduce special protective measures in agricul- 
ture. But as regards these protective measures, we agree with 
the conclusions in the study ,,Trends in International Trade“. 

We believe that a certain easing of these restrictions is 
necessary, especially in Western Europe and that this would, 
undoubtely, have beneficial effects, not only on international 
trade, but also for West European countries, themselves. 


Nevertheless, restrictions which are known as agrarian 
protectionism, are not the only ones which, in our opinion, 
GATT should consider, There is a series of other restrictions 
which neither correspond to the balance of payments situation. 
— particularly again of the developed countries of Western 
Europe — nor to the degree of development of other countries. 


_ The improvement of the balance of payments should almost 
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automatically mean a corresponding liberalization of trade. 


GATT AND REGIONAL INTEGRATION 


It remains for me to say a few words on another major 
issue with which GATT is preoccupied — the question of regional — 
integration. We consider the movement towards economic in- 
tegration as positive in principle, but only insofar as it leads 
to wider and more economic world division of labour, or, 
speaking in GATT’s language, under conditions which cor- 
respond, to the spirit of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. In other words, such integration is positive when it 
leads to expansion rather than to limitation of international 
trade, improves the international division of labour, strength- 
ens and accelerates production, raises income. ; 

I should mention at once that integration can also be 
viewed from the aspect of relations between the developed 
and underdeveloped countries. When we speak about possible 
harmful consequences, we primarily have in mind the trends — 
of integration among the industrially advanced countries 
themselves. Matters could de different, in our opinion, when 
it is a question of the aspirations of underdeveloped coutries, 
which could take the form of integration. We consider these 
to be a component part of the efforts of such -countries to 
facilitate their economic development and strengthen their 
economies which are in difficulties. 


* * * 


We welcome the efforts of GATT to discover the most 
suitable forms of cc-operation between various integrated 
regions and other interested countries. The procedure of 
multilateral consultations of contracting parties with Common 
Market countries is already established, and we shall avail 
ourselves of it as the need arises. We believe that it will 
not remain the only form and that further advances will be 
made in this direction, in order to remove the apprehensions 
of many countries outside the integrated area. This is of 
particular importance for Yugoslavia which will umhesitatingly 
refuse to join in any isolating or bloc formation. 

I only wanted, in this, my first speech, to touch upon 
the most important questions. The Yugoslav delegation will, 
in the course of this and subsequent sessions, deal with other 
matters which fall within the scope of GATT’s functions. 


However, before I conclude, I should like to touch upon 
one question, which.I believe is of importance. I have here 
in mind the relations between GATT and Poland. We wel- 
come the efforts directed towards instituting closer relations 
with Poland and hope that, Poland will take its place among 
us in the near future 


The development of the political situation will, we hope, — 
facilitate the eradication of the concept that there is no com-- 
mon language for multilateral co-operation between countries” 
with different economic systems; we hope that it will make 
it possible for the world gradually to attain in GATT a uni- 
que forum for the broadest trade co-operation. 


European Free Trade Community 
— The Little Zone — 


OMPARED with the European Economic Communiity 

(EEC), the Little Zone (EFTC), composed of Great 
Britain, Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and 
Portugal, represents a more flexible form of imtegration. It 
Goes not stand for co-ordination of the financial, credit, fo- 
reign-exchange and other policies, nor for the creation of a 
supranational body. 

In respect of industrial production, foreign trade, popu- 
lation, and so on, the Little Zone is of considerably less siz- 
nificance than the EEC. Moreover, there is no relative equi- 
librium of the economic potential. Great Britain, im fact, ac- 
counts for nearly one half of the Zone’s economic potential 
The data relating to the exchanges between the members of 
the Little Zone and the European Economic Community are 
indicative, as it were, of considerable dependence and reliance 
of the Little Zone countries on the market of the European 
Economic Community. Thus, for example, the EEC takes over 
50 per cent of the exports from Austria and Switzerland and 
supplies of from 40 to 50 per cent of their imports, and so on. 


_ Therefore, expansion of exchanges was not the- onlv 
reason underlying the imsistence upon an early creation of 
the Litthe Zone. especially not where Great Britain, which in- 
spited it, is concerned; it was prompted by other and pre- 
‘cedent economic-political considerations. The conflicting in- 
terests appeared most clearly during the unsuccessful negotia- 
tions in December, 1958 to establish a larger association 
which would cover all the EEC countries. That occasion fi- 
nally brought out the conflict between two conceptions of 
integration and their protagonists, France and _ Britain, 
Economically,, France saw the pushing of the creation 
of a wider association as a threat to the accelerated function- 
ing of the Common Market, that iis to say, to the realization 
of the specially granted privileges within the framework of 
the Market, the implementation of economic measures in the 
Overseas possessions, and so on. Politically, France sought 
_ consolidation of the EEC to achieve an equal status in the 
summit of the Western alliance. On the other hand, by plead- 
ing for an enlarged association, Great Britain was anxious to 
safeguard the further existence of its preferential system in 
the Commonwealth, accompanied by retention of the existing 
positions on the West European market, which constitutes 25 
‘per cent of British foreign trade, The British-French clash at 
the same time provided a discreet reflection of the different 
attitudes and interests of a'l West European countries towards 
the problems of the realization of two conceptions of inte- 
gration which so far have manifested themselves through dif- 
ferent proposals and initiatives for co-operation. 

In that light, an alternative solution appeared in the 
form of the proposal of the Seven“ to form a Little Zone 
for purposes of a joint countering of the action of the Com- 
mon Market by forcing a platform for negotiations with the 
EEC. Besides the official declarations of the ,Seven“, this is 
best borne out by the data from the preliminary draft of the 
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Convention on the Little Zone which seeks to keep parallel 
with the application of the first phase of the Rome Treaty. 
The Convention, scheduled to take effect on July 1, 1969, 
makes the following provisions, among others: 


— A 20 per cent tariff reduction and a 20 per cent in- 
crease of the import quotas on industrial products, both ef- 
fective from July 1, 1960. The existing tariffs and quantita- 
tive restrictions (quotas) would be further reduced during a 
10-yeats period 

— Acriculture and fisheries will be the subject of special 
agreements, to be concluded subsequently by the members. 
(This forms a concession to the Little Zone by the previous 
granting of appropriate concessions). 


— By agreement between the seven countries concerned, 
preliminary negotiations were opened in July, 1959 between 
Denmark, Norway and Portugal, on one the hand), andi the rest 
of the Little Zone’s prospective members, on the other, for 
purposes of obtaining tariff and other concessions for the export 
of agricultural products. Thus, according to the available in- 
formation, the following concessions have been, granted to 
Denmark: 

— Great Britain will reduce by 50 per cent the tariffs 
on bacon and tinned chopped pork by July 1, 1960, and by 
50 per cent by July 1, 1961, completely abolishing the ta- 
riffs on certain kinds of cheese by July 1, 1960, etc. 

— Sweden will adjust the tariffs for certain types of © 
meat and meat preparations and the like, applying a 12 per 
cent higher tariff to the imports of those products from other 
countries than that effective for Denmark, etc. 


. — Switzerland has agreed to increase her imports of ba-_ 
con and tinned pork, to reduce the tariffs on Danish products, — 
to-raise the imports of livestock by 10 per cent, i. e., from 
the 30 per cent to 40 per cent, etc. 

Recently the representatives of Norway started negotia- 
tions in London wegarding the question of concessions for 
Norwegian exports of fish and fish preparations, and so on. 3 


All this suggests that the economic effect of the hitherto 
regional and sub-regional integrating groups possesses a com 
mon line regardless of the principles and aims on which they 
are grounded, and this common line is discrimination against 
third countries. In this respect it is possible to make certain ~ 
distinctions as to the degree of discrimination on the part of 
the EFTS, but not, however, in the absolute sense, i.e., 
whether there is discrimination or not. Realization of the 
original idea of an enlarged association would have put the 
countries outside that area in an even worse position, since 
such an association would have covered a far wider area o 
Western Europe, in contrast tc the existing restricted and in- 
sufficiently homogeneous sub-regional organizations 
Without going into an analysis of the ,,aggressive“ 
defensive“ character of the individual integrating groups in 


he Sra in Ree aa. in Western, Eutope™ in particular, it 
to be noted that in their evolution to date they, have run 
counter to the fundamental conception which motivated them 
* expanding markets — and that they objectively tend to 
restrict and confine the markets within narrow regional frames, 
which ultimately, can have a detrimental effect on them- 
selves and also on world exchanges at large. The process 
of division by limiting the exchanges to two or more regions, 
‘the fall im exchanges, and the deepening of the gulf between 
developed and underdeveloped countries cannot leave the 
initiators of such a policy umaffected, either. 


Considering that, for ,,defensive* and protective reasons, 
‘development and creation of fresh integrating groups will 
‘probably. be strengthened and increased, in the present phase, 
‘the countries outside those groups will necessarily have to 
‘seek a solution for the protection of their own interests. The 
Yugoslav economy, too, faces this problem because something 
‘over half of Yugoslavia’s total exports are going to the mar- 
tkets of Western Europe (the EEC markets taking 32 per cent 
‘and the EFTA 20 per cent). 


In view of the different character and volume of Yugo- 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY 


NE OF the essential characteristics of the Yugoslav 
socio-economic system iis the principle that the work- 
fag collectives directly participate in the division of the 
ichieved income and the distribution of profits. In practice this 
that the direct producers are in a position to create 
ir own wages themselves, depending on labour productivity 
ad the general results in managing the affairs of the enterprise. 
The principle of workers’ participation in the division of 
achieved income is based on, and results, in Yugoslav 
‘onditions, from the system of workers’ manageme=t of 
‘onomic organizations. As is well-known, the process of 
elopment of workers’ management started with the transfer 
Mf enterprises to working collectives in 1950 and the creation 
£ workers’ councils in economic organizations as the organs 
the direct producers. By transferring the fixed and working 
ts to working collectives for their direct management and 
, and the gradual transfer of ever greater authority in the 
of production and the division of financial means’ to the 
ers’ councils, together with a simultaneous reduction, to 
ie least possible degree, of admimistrative regulation of all 
Mtivities of the economic life of the country (regarding 
‘duction and use of social conditions for production, regard- 
the formation and division of social means, in the field 
'* prices and so on), as well as by strengthening the material 
of workers’ management, the social and material. prerequi- 
es for the functioning of the system of workers’ management 
ye been created. 
_ Thus, the transfer of these general social means for 
duction to the management of the direct producers does not 
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- slav exports to the countries of the Little Zone and the Com- 


mon Market, the question of the protection and safeguarding 


Yugoslav interests assumes different aspects. The negative ef- 


fect of the future Little Zone is unlikely to be identical with 
that of the EEC, since, among other things, the Little Zone 


does not involve the introduction of a common protective’ 


tariff. However, even so the Little Zone will have a negative 
effect on Yugoslav exports to that area by virtue of the reci- 
procal tariff reductions, quota increases and special privileges 
which Sweden, Switzerland and Great Britain are to grant to 
Denmark, Norway and Portugal. Thus, for example, the Bri- 
tain-Denmark Agreement will seriously affect Yugoslav exports 
considering that 98 per cent of her exports of bacon and 75 
per cent of her exports of tinned pork are going to Great 
Britain. 

These and similar problems of the exchanges between 
the members of the Common Market and the future Little 
Zone fully justify the undertaking of appropriate measures for 
protecting the economic interests of the countries which — 
like Yugoslavia — find themselves outside the integrated 
zones, 


by M. and N. 


Workers’ Participation in the Division of the Income 
of Enterprises 


by Bora ROMIC 


mean that they have become the group or collective owner of. 
these means. The relationship of the direct producers towards 
the social means is based on the right of free use of these 
means by the working collective for the performance of a 
prescribed economic activity. Naturally, such a relationship 
also calls for certain obligations of the working collectives 
towards the social community. The working collectives, there- 
fore, must use the social means for production rationally in 
the process of production (they cannot, for example, use them 
in order to increase the personal incomes of the workers), 
and must replace any expenditure of these means from their 
achieved income etc. 
working collective is also income of society as a whole, so 
that only a prescribed part of this income is at the free 
disposal of the direct producers which created it. 


The outcome this is that, in the mew conditions, the 
direct producers appear as the managers of work and the meams 
for production The enterprise is no longer an employer, for all 
the workers are equal managers and all jointly decide on its 
affairs. Naturally this position of the direct producers proves 
the creation of a new type of social relationships, both 


regarding the means for production and among them themselves. 


It is understandable that the transition to workers’ mana- 
gement and, in connection with it, to the new economic system, 
has inevitably led to deep changes in the system of division 
and remuneration, in which the position of the economic 
organizations, that is the working collectives, in, the newly- 
introduced system is of particular importance, ; 


Thus, the income achieved by the. 


The main principles on which the Law on the division of 
total incomes of economic organizations in the system of 
workers’ management is based are the following: 

1. Out of a total income realized on the market, the 
economic organizations first cover business expenses, which 
include the expenses of materials and other general costs, as 
well as the expenses of the means for production (amortization). 
The business expenses also include the obligations of the 
economic organizations towards the social community (imterest 
on fixed assets, interest on working assets, ground rents, 
contributions for training personnel and contributions to 
associations and chambers). 

After covering business expenses, the economic organiza- 
tions have to fulfil their obligations towards the social com- 
munity in the form of taxes on sales (if a particular economic 
organization produces articles for which the payment of taxes 
on sales is prescribed). This instrument basically serves to 
balance business conditions and helps to reduce those varia- 
tions in achieved income which arise from price ratios. 


2. The portion of the total income which remains after 
covering business expenses and taxes on sales represents the 
profits of the economic orgamization. From the achieved profits 
the economic organization is obliged, in the first place, to 
fulfil its obligations towards the social community regarding 
contributions to general social requirements. This contribution 
depends on the relation of the economic organization’s achieved 
profits towards the total minimum personal incomes of the 
workers of the particular economic organization. The minimum 
personal incomes, prescribed by the social community, are 
worked out in dependance on the character of individual 
economic branches and the qualifications of the workers. They 
serve as social protection if the economic organization does 
not achieve even enough profit to be able to pay the wages 
of the workers and employees. It also serves as a basis for 
making coatributions towards the general social needs. The 
amount of the minimum personal incomes is about 80%/o of 
the amount of personal incomes according to the wage scale 
regulations of the economic organizations, 

3) After covering obligations towards the social community, 
the economic organization decides completely independently 
on the division of the remainder of the profits between the 
personal incomes of the workers and its funds. 

The participation of the economic organizations in the 
sharing out of profits and the right of the working collective 
to make the division of their own means independently into 
personal incomes and funds, form a basis for stimulating the 
direct producers to increase production, reduce expenses and 
Taise productivity The highest possible income together with 
reduced’ production expenses and higher productivity, enable 
the economic organizations to achieve greater profits, which 
they make use of independently, amd besides everything else 
enable them to increase personal incomes. 

The principle of working collectives deciding independently 
on the division of the profits into workers’ wages and the 
enterprise’s funds puts the workers in our socialist enterprises 
into an entirely new position, especially as in this division 
they must take account not only of the fulfillment of their 
present needs but also of the future needs which will arise out 


of the further development of the enterprise. Some people - 


expected that this right of the workers to make their own 
decisions on dividing the profits between their own use or the 
funds would lead them to put all, or a large part of the profits 
left for their use, into the workers’ salaries and thus ruin any 
prospect of the enterprise making further progress. Doubt was 
expressed on this point in many articles in foreign papers. If 
we consider it objectively, a tendency to neglect future interests 
of the workers in order to fulfill their present needs can 
appear if the workers in certain economic organizations do not, 
when dividing the profits, realize their own interests and decide 
on the most profitable solution of the problem of dividing the 
means between funds and personal spending. However, the 
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following table shows that, in present practice, this tendency 
has not appeared: 


RATIO BETWEEN NET WAGES AND PAYMENTS INTO 
THE FUNDS OF THE ENTERPRISE 


in thousand million dinars (current prices) 


= 2 Say 
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1 2 3 4 
1953—55 191.0 37.1 228.1 83.7 
1956--58 293.6 81.8 375.4 78.2 


Even though these data are not quite comparable, as the 
rights and amount of capital at the free disposal of work- 
ing collectives have increased from year to year, still the above 
review can serve to bring out the basic tendencies of a quicker 
tise in the funds of economic organizations compared with the 
net sa’aries paid. Thes means that in the sharing out of the 
part of the profits at their disposal, the working collectives 
paid great attention to the prospect of further progress of their 
enterprises. The awareness that without continual investment 
there can be no modernization of production, reduction of 
costs and rise in productivity (and that these alone are the 
basis for increased personal: incomes and improved living stand- 
ards in the future) provides an objective stimulus which illustra- 
tes, above all, the interest of the direct producers in paying 
constant attention to the necessary investments in expanded 
production. Besides one should not forget, when dealing with 
this question, the influence of individual social factors (trade 
unions, chambers and so on) in awakening the consciousness of 
the working class. 

After completing the distribution of the net income at 
its disposal for personal incomes and the enterprises’ funds, 
the working collectives independently draw up a scheme for 
the use of this capital within the economic organizations. 

The workers’ share of the economic organizations’ net 
income, which is set aside for personal consumption, is regu- 
lated by the wage scale regulations; this consists of rules on 
the grounds and ways of remunerating the worker for his work 
in the economic organization (by hours of work, norms, num= 
ber of completed products, etc.). The wage scale regulations 
(which are drawn up by the economic organization itself) are 
thus the basic instrument for the division of the personal 
incomes of the workers within the entemprise. However, one 
must stress that the amount and! level of personal incomes of 
the workers does not depend on a higher or lower level of 
wage scale regulations for individual working-places but 
exclusively on the results achieved in the business of the 
economic organization. Wage scale levels and other criteria 
for remuneration are only instruments. which serve as a baal 
for dividing the achieved personal incomes between the individ: 
ual categories of workers. Thus, the achievement of a highe 
income by an economic organization as a whole is a prerequisit 
for higher personal incomes of the workers, and the distribu- 
tion of these increased incomes between the individual workers 
depends on the individual results of each worker, calculat 
on the basis of the wage scale regulations of that organizatio 

In order to equalize the height and range of wage sca 
levels im the individual economic organizations within 
same economic field and to create a common: basis for cal 
ating workers’ salaries, there exist wage scale agreeme 
drawn up jointly by the central councils of the trade union 
and the corresponding professional associations and chamber 


: BA he ie 
fowever, it must be stressed that, in a socio-political sense 
‘and not in the sense of rules), the economic organizations are 
‘ompelled to respect the orders and grounds laid down in 
ese agreements. __ 2 : ; 

_ There is an obligation to pay contributions to the budgets 
‘scording to a proportional scale on the personal incomes re- 
vived by the workers. In fact, this contribution means the set- 
ng aside of one part of the individuab income of the worker 
» cover the general consumption of citizens, the decision on 

use of this capital having been made by the working 
eople themselves through meetings of voters and various; bo- 
Ses of self-government within the framework of the commune. 


The above-mentioned basic principles which ‘lustrate 
ne transfer of management of social affairs and the means 
wt production and the participation of the direct producers 
the division of income have far-reaching social and econo- 
Mic significance. Social and working relationships have chan- 
, and in» the new conditions, instead of the ‘state bodies 
hich formerly took the responsibility for production and 
keting of goods and arranged the workers’ salaries, the 
“rect producers have now come forward as mandataries who 
‘ury out this in the name of the social community In this 
jay, some external factors no longer appear and decide on 
se price of manpower in the form of wages, for all the work- 
"s have become managers of the economic organizations, take 
‘rt themselves in the division of the income, and their salary 
“pends on their individual and collective efforts. The plans 
the higher social bodies are reduced to the directing of the 
velopment of productive forces, removing disproportions. 
/multaneously providing a stable framework for the produs- 
‘on and activity of the working co'lectives and leaving suf~- 
Sient space for their economic initiative. It is easy to under- 
fand that such a new position of the direct producers has 
a to a change in their relations towards the enterprises and 
ve work. The workers are developing more and more interest 
the whole process of earning, in economical production, in 
te future progress of the enterprise, in other words in a full 
‘Bight into the work and affairs of the economic organiza- 
‘on in which they work. Thus, the realization of the principle 
‘at every increase in production and productivity will be di- 
jotly reflected in the workers’ salaries has become the basic 
Ibtive for the development of productive forces in the new 
inditions. 
_ Naturally, the extension of the rights of the working col- 
‘ttives from transfering the enterprises to their management 
permitting the enterprises to pursue an ever more indepen~ 
mt wage scale policy, to divide capital between personal 
Gomes and funds, that is to decide directly on the present 
ad future position of their economic organizations, has been 
‘process which has passed through many phases. It is quite 
| derstandable, too, that there are still some problems in the 
Stem of remuncration which need to be solved, so that the 
le system can become even more efficient, and thus make 
sible a fuller realization of the socialist principle of re- 
“meration according to work. Basically, these problems can be 
duced, -in the main, to two complex questions: first, to en- 
%e that in the division of income between the social com- 
nity and the enterprise the working collectives are stimu- 
ed to an even greater extent to extend business, increase 
Sductivity and, in general, improve economy in work in such 
Ways as to eliminate the part of the income gained as a 
of better natural or market conditions in the framework 
ie particular economic organizations; second, to perfect 
‘method of remuneration inside the economic organizations 
re stimulating methods of remuneration, such as paymert 
| piece work, in which the salaries not depend only on the 
ume of pzoduction but also on production costs and the 
keting of goods produced. The application of payment by 
»ce work has a much greater advantage in comparison with 
= former method of remuneration (by hours, norms etc.), 
“it stimulates the whole working collective to improve pro- 
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‘in the whole collective, 


= 
+ 


duotion and allows the salary of each worker to be in pro~ 
portion to his efforts and the results achieved in his group and 


Experience up till now in the relatively speedy construc- 
tion of the system of workers’ management and the framework — 
of this system are the best guarantee that these problems will 
also be solved in a satisfactory way in the near future. 


Official Statements 


Yugoslav Attitude on... 


MOHAMMED YAMMIN IN YUGOSLAVIA. — The visit by the 
President of the National Planning Council of Indonesia, Mo- 
hammed Yammin, forms part of the frequent contacts and close 
cooperation which is developing so successfully between the two 
friendly countries, so remote geographically yet so close in 
their aspirations. We can confirm that Professor Yammin_ 
brought a personal message from President Sukarno to Pre- 
sident Tito, although we are not in a position to say anything 
as regards its contents. 


ELECTION TO SECURITY COUNCIL. — We can only 
express our regret that the elections of the temporary mem- 
ber of the Security Council at the present session of the Uni- 
ted Nations General Assembly are marked by much the same 
manoeuvres as occurred five and ten years ago at the peak 
of the cold war Yugoslavia has no wish or intention whatever 
of standing for election to the Security Council in the pre- 
sent situation. We are for the respecting of the gentleman's 
agreement and geographical distribution of seats in the Se- 


curity Council. Moreover by the term geographical distribu- 


tion the Yugoslav representatives really mean geographical 
distribution. 


ON MISSILE — AND ATOM-FREE ZONES. — Asked to — 
comment on the reports published in some Greek papers that 
the Greek government had decided not to build missile bases 
on its territory, the official spokesman stated: ,,We can only 
say that the Yugoslav attitude concerning the missile — and 
atom-free zones remains umchanged and that, consequently, 
the confirmation of these reports would be a welcome encou- 
Tagement to efforts aiming at the strengthening of peace in 
this part of the world. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PLEBISCITE IN CARIN- 
THIA. — Asked whether he had any comment to make in 
connection with the recent celebration held in Carinthia com- 
memorating the fortieth anniversary of the plebiscite and the 
evocation-of memories of October 11, 1914 when the Se- 
venth pioneer battalion of the Hapsburg Army crossed the 
Danube and invaded Serbia, and the fact that these cele- 
brations were attended by Chancellor Raab, the official spokes- 
man replied: ,,Such an evocation of memories of the two 
World Wars in which our peoples were victims of aggression 
will certainly not contribute to better mutual understanding 
and neighbourly relations. 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE USSR. — In con- 
nection with recent reports that appeared in the foreign press 
to the effect that the financial negotiations between the Yu- — 
goslav and Soviet delegations had been brought to an end, 
the official spokesman stated that these talks were still un-_ 
der way. 


NEGOTIATIONS ON YUGOSLAV PUBLIC DEBTS TO 
- SWITZERLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. — ,,Negotiations with 
Switzerland and G-eat Britain were temporarily suspended. 
The respective delegations will convene again soon. Talks 
with Switzerland are expected to be resumed on October 19th 
_and with Great Britain at the beginning of November, al- 
though these dates are still not final. 
(Extracts from the news conference held by the 
official spokesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on October 16th.). 


In Message on United Nations Day: 


President Tito about the United 
Nation’s Role 


The following is the text of a message by Presi- 
dent Tito in connection with the celebration of United 
Nations Day on October 24, 1959. 


HIS YEAR, the observance of United Nations Day falls 

at a time when, following the renewal of contacts av 
talks between the representatives of the big powers, the 
preconditions have begun to be created for the elimination of 
the cold war from international relations and for relaxation 
of werld tension. The agreement between the heads of the 
two most powerful states, President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev, that pending international problems should be 
settled not by application of force but by peaceful means 
through «negotiations, in effect constitutes a confirmation of 
the basic aims of the UN. These positive trends in the develop- 
ment of international relations clearly point to the extraordinary 
importance of this world organisation’s tole in bringing about 
all-round international’ co-operation and in preserving peace 
in the world. These developments can only cheer and encourage 
the peoples of the world, opening brighter prospects for the 
whole of humanity, particularly those countries and peoples 
which have consistently striven to improve international rela- 
tions, and which have thus made their contribution to the 
policy of peace and active, peaceful coexistence. 


I am pleased to observe tl.at the tendencies to engage this 
great world organisation more firmiy in solution of two basic 
problems on which the future of mankind depends to the 
greatest extent — the questions of disarmament and organised 
international aid for the world’s economic development — are 
becoming more and more evident in the United Nations at 
present. 


The disarmament question, the immediate consideration of 
which is of vital importance for peace, deserves the fullest 
ettention of all members of the United Nations. We welcomed 
the radical proposal on disarmament which the Prime Minister 
of the Soviet government Krushchev, made before the General 
Assemb'y of the United Nations, and also the fact that the 
“representatives of the big powers who bear the main respon- 
sibility for the existing arms race, have confirmed that the 
United Nations is the most fitting place for solving this key 
international problem. I think that, at this moment, it 1s 
the fundamental duty of the United Nations to exert every 
effort to find common points in the proposed measure for 
disarmament, in order to create the conditions for beginning 
and accelerating the process of disarmament. I should especially 
like to emphasize that all the conditions exist for concluding 
an agreement on the suspension of nuclear weapon tests in the 
very near future. 
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-awareness of the need for such aid is beginning to acquire a 


ae 


Extending organised international aid to underdeveloped 
areas for their steady economic development, which has both | 
economic and political importance for the whole world, likewise 
requires greater engagement of the United Nations. In this 
connection I wish to point with satisfaction to the fact that the 


clearer form and content in the discussion in the UN General) 
Assembly right now. The existence of vast regions suffering 
from poverty and under-development, and the continued pres-) 
ence of significant areas whose people have still not been| 
recognized primary national rights, constitute a. continual) 
source of instability in the world. The relaxation of tensions] 
and the prospect of gradual over-all disarmament create 
conditions for approaching this problem in a more effective and 
organised manner. 

Yugoslavia, which is consistently practising the principles 
of active, peaceful coexistence in her foreign policy, inspired] 
by the Charter, will continue to give her full support to the} 
United Nations in the common effort to strengthen world 
peace and promote all-round international co-operation, | 
because these are the essential prerequisites for general world) 
prosperity. 


Documents 


COMMUNIQUE 
On the Yugoslav-Afghan talks 


A joint Yugoslav — Afghan communiqué was issued 
in Belgrade on October 28 on the talks held during 
the visit of Ali Sirdar Mohammed Naim Khan, Vice- 
Premier and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, to Yugo- 
slavia. The statement reads as follows: 4 


T THE invitation of the Government of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Ali Sirdar Mohammed 

Naim Khan, Vice-Premier and Mimister for Foreign 
Affairs of Afghanistan, paid an official! visit to Yugoslavia 
from October 20 to 27, 1959. 
During his stay in Belgrade and his visit to the People’s 
Republics of Croatia and Slovenia, the Afghan Vice-Premiet 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs called at various industrial 
projects and cultural institutions. In Belgrade he had talks 
with Edvard Kardelj and Rodoljub Colakovi¢, Vice-presidents o! 
the Federal Executive Council, and Hasan Brki¢, member of he 
Federai Executive Council, on international problems and rela- 
tions between the two countries. j 


President Josip Broz Tito received the Vice-Premier ant 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sirdar Mohammed Naim Khan, ¢ 
Brioni on October 26. 3 

During the talks, which took place in an atmosphere 
of cordiality and frankness, it was noted with pleasure that im 
ternational tension had abated of late, and that certain symp 
toms warranted the hope that the outstanding internationa 
isswes would be settled in a peaceful manner and by meaas 
of mutual negotiation. 

It was likewise noted that Yugoslavia and Afghanistar 
which do not belong to either of the existing power bloc: 
consistently pursue a policy of active peaceful coexistence an 
international cooperation, based on the principle of eq aliit 
of rights. Countries as Yugoslavia and Afghanistan could mak 
a valuable contribution in this respect and facilitate the impro 
vement of the international climate, as such efforts are no 
acquiring evergreater significance. 
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- The importance of personal contacts between responsible 
atesmen for the cause of international peaceful negotiation 
vas stressed, and in this connection a wish was expressed 
at the direct contact and exchanges between the Yugoslav 
ad Afghan statesmen should be continued. 

It was noted with satisfaction that the relations between 
jugoslavia and Afghanistan were developing favourably and 
ve wish was stressed that the promotion of the existing friendly 
‘ations should be continued. 

With a view to developing economic cooperation, the 
vugoslav trade delegation will soon return the visit made by 
‘1 Afghan trade delegation to Yugoslavia this year. Yugoslav 
‘onomic representatives will examine practical possibilities of 


he 40th Anniversary of the CPY 


The concluding celebration of the 40th Anniver- 
sary of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and the 
Young Communist League of Yugoslavia in Maribor 
and Slovenian Styria was marked on October 24, 1959 


70,009 people. The meeting was addressed by the Vice- 
President of the Federal Executive Council, Edvard 
Kardelj, in his capacity as Secretary of the Executive 
Committee of the Central Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia. Fdvard Kardelj made the 
following points in his speech. 


‘Sis years is not such a long period in the life of 
a revolutionary movement such as the Communist 
urty of Yugoslavia represents, especially not when one re- 
embers that 25 years of that period were years of hard 
‘uggles against reactionary regimes, oppression and exploit- 
ton. Fifteen years have passed since the day when the 
mmunist Party of Yugoslavia — spearheading a large po- 
ar moyement — assumed responsibility for the future of 
“2 Yugoslav people. Those brief fifteen years have been 
ars of extraordinary events, of dramatic changes in Yugo- 
mivia in general and in Slovenia in particular. 

_ Indeed, anyone making even a superficial appraisal of 
® time behind us and the results from that time, anyone 
t blinded ‘by hatred for everything socialist and progressive, 
wuld have to admit that the Communist Party of Yugoslavia 
s justified the confidence the people accorded it and that 
has. successfully the great historic task with which the times 
mafronted it. The old, economically backward and, in every 
Gpect, poor Yugoslavia, who afforded a good ‘life only to 
mestic and foreign exploiters and parasites, is gone. The 
igoslavia of today is, as a whole, considerably more developed 
momically, having a higher per capita national income, than 
*-war Slovenia, then the most developed part of Yugo- 


In this context, allow me just to recall the fact that 
* total national income of Yugoslavia in 1958 exceeded 
it of 1939 by 93 per cent, and that this year, according 
present results and estimates, it will exceed the 1939 fi- 
"te by more than 100 per cent, meaning that it will be 
ce that of the old Yugoslavia. In this, industrial pro- 

n this year will be four times higher than in 1939, 


by a large mass meeting in Maribor, attended by some. 
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"economic cooperation in general, and of commodity exchange — 
and technical assistance, and conclude the appropriate Sore 


ments if necessary. 

Both countries will establish missions in the two capitals 
and raise their ‘existing diplomatic representation to the 
rank of embassy. 

The two countries will also conclude a Convention on civil 
aviation in the near future. 

During his stay in Yugoslavia Sirdar Mohammed Naim 
Khan, Vice-President and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan, 
invited Kota Popovi¢, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to visit Afghanistan. The invitation was accepted with 
pleasure“. 


SPEECH OF EDVARD KARDELJ IN MARIBOR 


while in agriculture this year we have exceeded the ten-year ~ 
pre-war average by over 50 per cent, 


The Yugoslavia of reactionary regimes, decayed military- 
dynastic dictatorships, the Yugoslavia of national oppression 
and semi-colonial dependence is no more. Neither are there 
capitalist oligarchs, whether native or alien, nor grim despair 
in the life of the working man any longer. On the basis of 
common, social ownership of the means of production, our 
working man today is beginning to shape his own destiny. 
Despite the difficulties with which we still have to battle, - 
and despite the fact that we are still hampered by many 
vestiges of the old and obsolete, the vista of constant pro- 
gtess and improvement of living conditions is opening before 
cur working man. 


Yugoslavia today is a country of self-government by 
the people, of socialist democracy and national equality, a 


“country which, thanks to its successes in the construction of 


Socialism and its policy of independence, devotion to peace 
and friendly cc-operation with all peace-loving peoples, 
enjoys world-wide prestige. We can be proud of the: contri- 
bution contemporary Yugoslavia is making in the Striving 
for the progress of mankind and peace among nations. 


too,, 
its 


Within the new Yugoslavia, the Slovenian people, 
together with the other Yugoslav peoples, has gained 
independence and equality for the first time, after centuries — 
of dependence and oppression by foreign masters. 

The former Slovenian political leaderships had begged 
for crumbs from Vienna and Rome to Belgrade. But, of course, 
they could not gain freedom by supplication. Freedom was 
brought, as it had to be, by the revolutionary struggle of the 
Slovenian people, shoulder to shoulder with the rest of the 
Yugoslav peoples, with the Communist Party of Yugoslavia at 
their head, 


Today the Slovenian people is its own master on its 
land. During this short period of time since the Liberation, 
Slovenia has recorded headway in economic development 
which puts it into the same class with a whole series of the 
most developed European countries. 
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THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF YUGOSLAVIA NEVER 
PROMISED ANYTHING UNATTAINABLE OR 
THAT HAS NOT SINCE BEEN ACHIEVED 


18 RECENT years results have been recorded in the eco- 
-- nomic development of our country which indicate that the 
fruits of the great efforts of our whole working people during 
the post-war socialist construction have already begun to 
ripen. Those results, at the same time, reveal that the Com- 
munist Party has never made any promises which could not 
be fulfilled or that have not been fulfilled since. And, most 
important, these results are evidence of the correctness of 
the predictions of our leading social and political bodies re- 
garding the economic development cf the country, and this 
means that the suppositions concerning our social, economic 
and political development were also correctly formulated. 

In other words, those accomplishments in themselves 
provide the most eloquent answer to the question that has so 
often been posed not only by the enemies of socialism and 
petty political speculators, but by many waverers and practi- 
cists and, of course, also by the professional critics of Yugo- 


- slav practice from abroad — to the question of whether the 


new economic system, the system of decentralization and 
social self-government would function at all. Many, especially 
from abread, had predicted failures and defeats for us, either 
because they wished this or because they could not under- 
stand the essence of that form of socialist relationships which 
we term social self-government. 

It is true that a few years ago we had features and dif- 
ficulties in our economic development which might have 
suggested to the superficial observer that our ,,critics“ were 


Tight. : 


In reality, though, those difficulties were but the out- 
ward reflection of the deep changes of the transitional period 
m which it was neccessary to overcome, apart from a weak 
material basis, various economic disparities which had arisen 
during the first ten years when our economic development had 
inevitably to be unbalanced. and also difficulties which arose 
because it was impossible always to find the best solution, in 
such a short period of time, regarding the new organizational 
forms and material relationships which ensued when we freed 
the economy from administrative fetters. Those things became 
more pronounced owing to the fact that the trans‘tion from 
the old economic system to the new was carried out at an 
exraordinarily rapid pace. It is therefore quite understandable 
that we had to deal with a whole series of negative pheno- 
mena at that time. 


OUR ECONOMY HAS STARTED TO YIELD 
__. STRIKINGLY GOOD RESULTS 


-T ANY rate, the said critics had no sooner definitively 
»proved“ that our economic system and the new eco- 
nomic policy were untenable than our economy began to 
yield strikingly good results, results which put Yugoslavia 
among the countries with the quickest economic development 
in the world. During the last four years, 1955—58, our in- 
dustrial production increased by 66 per cent. Combined with 
the results expected for this year, that figure will rise to 86 
per cent. During the same period (1955—58), that is to say, 
excluding this year’s figures, the country’s national income 
went up by 39 per cent And, of course, the last figure, too, 
will be considerably boosted by the successes marked this 
year. 
What is more, the critics had no sooner thoroughly 
»probed“ our agrarian policy, proving“ that our agriculture 
was facing a total collapse, than in that domain, too, we began 
to achieve economic results which in some senses, were 


‘unique in the world and which, right at the start of intensified 


investment in agriculture, enabled us to dispense with imported 
wheat, this year’s agricultural production amouting, as it did, 
to 54 per cent over the average for 1951—55. 


Standing on its own feet, intensifying in dynamism, but that 
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Moreover, today — sooner than we ourselves had ex- 
pected — we are on the point of liquidating the foreign-trade” 
deficit, meaning not only that the Yugoslav economy is 


fresh possibilities occur for the further advance of socialist 
relationships and the continued impetus of all the socialist, 
social factors in the country. 4 

Therefore, the assumptions on the new direction of our 
economy, which formed the foundation of the conclusions of 
the Executive Committee of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia from 1956, have proved perfectly correct. The 
goals set have been reached to a great extent and in a short 
period of time. Within the same framework, the estimations 
in the field of the standard of living of the working people 
and stabilization of the market have also been confirmed. 
Though not always evenly, and not without passing falls, 
indicating that the problem has not yet been solved as 
whole, the living cond‘tions of our working-people are never- 
theless improving from year to year. This is apparent, in. 
the first place, in the growth of total personal consumption, 
which, is expected this year to record a one-third increase 
over 1956. 

All those facts serve to prove that our new economic 
system has long since ceased to. be an experiment. This 
system not only already functions as an exceptionally dynamic 
mechanism in the hands of the working people, that is to 
say, in the hands of its bodies of self-government, but if 
2'so incorporates extraordinarily strong factors for stimulated 
general economic progress and a rapid development of pro 
ductive forces. 


IT IS H'GH TIME THE FOREIGN ,,CRITICS“ OF OUR 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM LOST THEIR PREJUDICES 


he IS HIGH time that also the foreign .,critics“ of our 
economic system abandoned their apodictic charges 
and prejudices because the results daily recorded by our 
people are increasingly, and ever-more convincingly, refuting 
our ,critics* and exposing the pronouncements of the pro= 
phets as false. It would do much more good if they carrie 
out a mutual exchange of experiences, in a friendly way, 
without prejudices and the giving of dogmatic labels, for the 
benefit of all nations and in the interest of the universal 
progress of mankind. 3 

What has been said about our economic developmen’ 
equally applies to the development of our socialist democracy 
that is, the system of social self-government. It is only te 
years ago that. the first moves were recorded in practice fe 
the establishment of workers’ management. Today the workers 
councils already constitute an extraordinarily powerful po- 
litical and material factor which has a decisive effect on the 
development of our economy. Besides, self-management — 
the economy is also supplemented by the system of self 
governing communes and the self-government of the working 
people in the domain of social, health and other public sei 
vices. ‘ 

A few years ago sundry critics“ were predicting — 
fiasco here, too, and some of them still go on asserting eve 
today — moreover in the name of Marxism — that workers 
councils are leading the economy to ruin, on the ground 
that the worker is capable of viewing things merely from th 
standpoint of his own interests, and that he can never undei 
stand the common social interests. : 

If that were true, then, of course, it would be nonsens 
to speak about the solidarity of the working class. 3 

However, let us leave aside such and similar ,arguments” 
Practice itself is the best judge in this sphere too. By cot 
bining decentralization of economic management with d 
mocratization of the managing bodies in the economy, com 
munal construction and the social services, we have achieve 
a situation in which today there is no difference between # 
centre and the periphery in the live efforts of the workir 


people to promote the productive forces and the social ser- 
vices. The same stimulative factors are active everywhere. 

_ Even though it is still in its embryo, the process of the 
gradual abolition of the difference between the city and the 
village, between the centre and the provinces, is crystal-clear 
in our case. Without such a democratic mechanism in eco- 
nomic management, that is to say, without the workers’ coun- 
cils, the communes and social self-government in general, 
and without the forceful stimulus inherent in that system, it 
would be impossible to imagine the economic successes | 
mentioned before. 

As a result, in contrast to the stated critics, we see the 
weaknesses of our economic and political system just in the 
fact that, thus far, we have not succeeded — being prevented 
by material factors, that is, the degree of economic deve- 
lopment — in making the mechanism of social self-government 
function with all its democratic and humanistic content. We 
intend to fight persistently for the attainment of that ob- 
jective. 

The system of social self-government we are promoting 
is the nucleus of the new socialist relationships from which 
the elements of hired labour relationships, which were still 
very Strong in the earlier conditions of the centralized state- 
administrative management of production and distribution, 
are graduaily disappearing. We can be proud of the fact 
that by this system we are blazing fresh trails for socialist 
progress. I shall not exaggerate if I say that in this work 
the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and the Yugoslav people 
ate performing a signal service for the general progress of 
mankind as well. 


WE HAVE NEVER FALTERED IN DEFENCE OF OUR 
INDEPENDENCE AND THE RIGHT TO DETERMINE 
THE LINES OF OUR INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOR OURSELVES 


‘Eo LEAGUE of Yugoslav Communists has always been 
a consistent initiator as well of a policy of peace, 
jpeaceful co-existence between states with different social 
‘systems and comprehensive international co-operation. In its 
(practice, too, socialist Yugoslavia has constantly Soe 
ther devotion to such a policy. 

We have never faltered in defence of our independence 
‘and the right to determine the lines of our internal deve- 
‘lopment and foreign policy for ourselves; we have consistently 
‘supported and observed in practice the principle that inter- 
Mational disputes should be settled by peaceful means, through 
‘discussions and the desire for agreements. 

We did not decide in favour of such a policy under the 
‘influence of some naive, pacifist illusions, but because we 
‘consider that in the world today there are already real possi- 
dilities for mankind to be freed for ever from the danger of 
Ya new world war, provided that socialist and progressive 
‘factors in the present-day world know how to conduct a 
‘consistent policy »of active and peaceful co-existence. 


For modern war techniques, oceans and vast spaces fo 
Yonger represent an obstacle. For modern war devices, no 
“differences exist between the front and the rear, they carry 
‘the threat of a most terrible war of mutual annihilation. 
nly an essential change in the ratio of forces in favour 
one side could offer a chance to the victor. But no one 
n reckon on that today. As a result, modern war devices 
ve themselves become an argument against war; for they 
wre proving, to the wide masses in all countries of the world, 
iat mankind has entered into an epoch of its development 
vherein war and mutual destruction becomes absurd. 
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they have never in history by themselves 


NEVER IN HISTORY HAVE IDEOLOGICAL ~ 
_ DIFFERENCES CALLED FOR WAR 


O THE ideological differences in the world call for 
war? No. Those differences do not call for it, and 
called for war, 
even though they were often employed as a false front to 
justify wars waged for other reasons and objectives. Nor is 
there any need at all for ideological wars now. Socialism has 
no use for Bonapartist wars. The more solid the peace, the 
more relaxation there is in imternational tensions, the more 
rapidly will its forces develop; for in just such conditions 
the eyes of the masses, which are today apprehensive of the 
danger of war, will turn to the internal problems of their 
ewn countries. The aggressive, imperialist circles in capitalist 
countries, which would be prepared to assume the risk of a 
new world war, are weak andhave no major support today, 
either among the masses or in the governments. There is 
absolutely no reason to doubt that their influence will con- 
tinue to diminish parallel with the -ever great strengthening 
of the policy of co-existence. 


For all these, and other, reasons, we can therefore be 
firmly convinced that the danger from a third world war, 
can be averted provided that responsible men of all nations 
really do everything possible to see current problems in dispute — 
in the world settled by the method of negotiation and 
agreement. Of course, that method will only be successful, 
especially in present conditions, if, im all phases of the dis- 
cuss‘ons, all the factors constantly keep .the status quo and 
security for all as the point of departure before their eyes. 


Of course, that does not mean that we support an 
eternal status quo. Not at all. The status quo can oniy 
constitute the point of departure for regulating international 
relations and easing the tensions in those relations. In a 
peaceful international atmosphere the peoples ought to solve 
their problems themselves. And there is not the slightest doubt 
but that they would be settling them. 

Let us take the German problem. It is quite certain that 
a divided Germany is aggravating international relations, 
that it constitutes a threat to peace. But it is equally clear 
that an attempt to unify Germany in a way which would 
shift the balance of power between the two camps to the 
advantage of one or the other side would mean an even 
worse strain on international relations, and even war. 

Obvious'y, under present conditions,- the problem of 
German unification is indissoluble if settlement is conceived 
of as an independent. act according to this or that definitive 
legal formula. We have therefore always maintained that it is 
necessary to recognize the fact, as an unalterable reality, that 
there are two German states and that it should be left to 
the Germans themselves to agree gradually about co-operation 
and unification, whether through some kind of confederation 
or union, or in any other way. Certainly that would be a 
longer process which, of course, would be quickened or re- 
terded by the general development of the international si- 
tuation, yet in that process both Germanys would undoubtedly 
come closer together and sooner or later find the way to 
unification, if the course of relaxing international tensions 
and co-existence won final victory in the development of 
international rejations. 

At all events, that method of solving German guests 
ion would make it possible to leave the issue somewhat 
aside at the present moment, turning it, in Some sense, into 
a secondary question which would no longer form an obstacle 
to the settlement of other problems, such as, for example, 
disarmament, the ban on atomic weapons, the complete dis- 
continuance of atomic weapons tests, the establishment cf 
a system of collective European security, and so on. We 
are convinced that in such an atmosphere it would be pos- 
sible to find a compromise solution for the Berlin question 
as well. 
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THE FORCES OF PEACE AND SOCIALISM MUST DO 
EVERYTHING TO PREVENT POTENTIAL FACTORS 
OF AGGRESSION FROM POSSESSING THEMSELVES 
OF-ANY WEAPONS 


1 N CONNECTION with all that, it is understandable 
that we have extended full support to the recent 


-jmitiative of the Soviet Premier Khrushchev for general dis- 


armament Of course, we have no illusions that that proposal 
is a priori acceptable for the other side. For it to become 
acceptable, it has to be adjusted to the maximum to the real 
state of affairs in the, world. It represents a sound basis for 
discussions and a great chance to bring about an epoch- 
making turn in the world towards the establishment of a 
lasting peace between peoples. Of course, it will be 
necessary to sclve that immense task by degrees. But even 
agreement itself about the need for such a settlement by 
stages, no matter how Limited the imitial steps might be. 
would mean an extraordinarily great deal in the realization 
of the necessary confidence between nations. 

Occasionaly we hear critics saying that this standpoint 
of ours is evidence of our living in empty pacifist illusions, 
or even that it is the consequence of some tendency of ours 
to embellish capitalism“. 

It is absurd to reproach us, who have vanquished the rule 
of capitalism im our country with arms in hand, that we are 
bent on ,embellishing capitalism*. We are aware that the 
social factors in the world which are opposed to such a de- 
velopment are still very strong and that — under certain 
conditions — they are still capable of giving another and 


negative turn to the development of international. relations. 


For that very reason, however, we consider that the forces 
of peace and socialism must do everything to prevent these 
potential factors of aggression, which today have no decisive 
influence in the world, from possessing themselves of any 


- weapons. For that very reason the point of departure of our 


foreign policy is the conviction that the victory of peace has 


_ become a realistic goal, but that it also lacgely depends upen 


the methods and practice of the forces of peace and socialism 
as to whether that goal will be attained or not. 


Therefore, the orientation towards pelitical co-existence 
also demands appropriate methods in the practice of inter- 
nat‘onal, relations. In our foreign policy we have sought such 
methods and have tried to apply them. They have yielded 
unequivocal results; just with their aid socialist Yugoslavia 
has won a reputable place in the circle of nations. 

For that very reason we also welcomed the. idea of a 
summit meeting and the visit to U.S.A. of the Premier of 
the Soviet Union, Khrushchev. We are convinced that thoze 
are methods which can seriously contribute to the realization 
of an atmosphere of confidence, which is the first prerequisite 


- for agreement. 


Latterly, yet another factor appeared which can play 


_an extraordinarily important and decisive role in the conso- 


lidation of peace, but which can also turn into its own 
contradiction unless the historic moments are properly utilized 
for the benefit of peace. 


THE HUGE ARMS EXPENDITURE COULD BE USED TO 
- EXPLORE OUTER SPACE 


I MEAN here man’s penetration into outer space. The 
epoch-making results of scientists from a whole series of 


countries, and particularly of Soviet scientists, are opening 


up undreamt of prospects to man in this respect. In the light of 
the fact that mankind is faced by such huge tasks as the 
conquest of outer space, many apparently large problems in 
present international relations lose in significance. There is 
not the slightest doubt but that no individual State at all, no 
matter how large, will be able alone to bear the burden of 


research work in the field of penetrating outer space. Here 
the united forces of the whole of mankind are needed. That 
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common interest, which no doubt wilh play an ever more import- 
ant role in the development of mankind, will unquestionably 
induce an increased sense of interdependence between nations, 
and through this a greater desire for peace. The huge sums 


Spent today on armaments could be utilized precisely for the 


promotion of such research. We would be happy to see the 


representatives of all nations from either side of the present 


bloc-barriers who could assist those efforts in a larger or 
smaller measure, one day engaged on the common task of 
mankind’s penetration into outer space. 


THE GULF BETWEEN RICH AND POOR NATIONS 
CONSTITUTES THE MAIN THREAT TO THE PEACE 
OF MANKIND 


c)*= OTHER major problem increasingly affecting the 
whole mankind is that of underdeveloped countries, — 
notably those of Asia, Africa and South America. The gulf 
between rich and poor nations is growing deeper and deeper 
and constitutes a more and more serious, I dare say, the main 
threat to the peace of mankind. It is perfect!y clear that the 
peoples who, for one reason or another, are lagg'ng behind 
in their economic development are not going to resign them- 
selves to their backwardness and poverty. And they are quite 
right, too, not to resing themselves. That means that in the 
period ahead we are going to witness many internal upheavals, 
coups d'etat, revolutions, civil wars and so on, in the under- 
developed countries. Each of those phenomena at the same time 
harbours the danger, in the present conditions of international 
tensions, of turning into a general world war. 
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Those problems cannot be solved by any paper declarations, 
by creating international police forces of the United Nations 
Organization, or even through control commissions and the 
like. The only solution of that problem lies in systematic and 
broadly-organized international action for financing the 
productive forces of underdeveloped countries. To delay the — 
solut‘on of that acute question of contemporary mankind — 
amounts to assuming the responsibility for everything that — 
inevitably must follow in conditions where larger and larger © 
masses of mankind, so to speak, are doomed to ruin in poverty, — 
without any prospects. 


No one has the right to show surprise if, in such conditions, — 
peoples resort to arms, civil wars or various forms of dicta- 
torship, mocking the ,,democratic ideals“ of the rich and stag- _ 
ing large popular revolutions. The problems of these countries 
ate increasingly becoming the problems of the whole mankind. 


I do not propose to go into other current problems of inter- — 
national relations.’ ‘With this brief review of the problems of ~ 
the present international situation and the stand taken by — 
Yugoslavia in the solving of those problems, I only wanted — 
to exemplify one thing: that the Leagwe of Yugoslav Com-_ 
munists has, in the field of foreign policy as well, always © 
figured as an active fighter for peace and international co- © 
operation on the basis of the principle of active, peaceful co-- 
existence. 

We are deeply convinced of the indispensability of the — 
victory of socialism in the whole world. And it is the peoples | 
themselves who should decide, with the means which 
correspond to their internal social structure, as to how they 
will live and how they will include themselves into the general — 
process of the progress of mankind. It is precisely for the pur- 
pose of speeding that progress as much as possible that mankind 
needs peace. : 


Our New Contributors 


LJUBO BABIC, member of Federal Executive Council as 1 
president of the Committee for Foreign Trade. Member of 
Central Committee of the League of Yugoslav Communists. 


Meetings and Talks | 
Conference of European transport Mini- 
sters. — Federal Executive Council member and Secretary of 
State for Transport and Communications, Peko Dapéevié, repre- 
sented Yugoslavia at the tenth regular sess‘on of the European 
Transport Ministers Conference held in Paris from October 
19th to 23rd. The activities of this organization during the 
peiiog under review were examined on this occasion, a pro- 
gramme of work adopted and resolutions passed on the safety 
of road transport and the improvement of highway transport 
Statistics. 


Yugoslav Trade Union delegation in Sofia. 
— A Yugoslav Trade Union delegation, headed by the Secretary 
of the Central Council of the Yugoslav Trade Unions, Dugan 
Sekié, left for Sofia on October 15th at the invitation of the 
Central Committee of the Bulgarian Trade Unions. During its 
stay in Bulgaria, the delegation will become acquainted with 
various topical preblems: pertaining to the activities of the 
Bulgarian Trade Union organizations. 


Delegation of the League for Peace in 
Moscow —A delegation of the Yugoslav League for Peace, 
Independence and Equality of Peoples left for Moscow on 
October 20th, headed by member of Parliament Cvijetin Mija- 
tovic. The Yugoslav delegation is thus returning the visit paid 
‘to Yugoslavia last December by the Soviet Committee for the 
‘Preservation of Peace. During their stay in Moscow, the Yugo- 
slav and Soviet representatives will hold talks on various 
‘problems pertaining to the struggle for peace and mutual 
co-operation. 


Koéa Popovié visits Cuba. — At the invitation of 
ithe Cuban government, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
‘Koéa Popovié, and the chief of the Yugoslav delegation to the 
United Nations, Dobrivoje Vidié, paid a friendly off'cial visit 
ito Cuba from October 19th to 22nd. Secretary of State Popo- 
vic was received by Dr Oswaldo Dorticos, President of Cuba, 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro, Minister of Foreign Affairs Dr 
(Raoul Rosa, Commamder Ernesto Guevara and other Cuban 
‘statesmen and political leaders. Friendly talks on many quest- 
fions of mutual interests took place and the possibilities for 
ithe development of fruitful mutual co-operation in the politic- 
ial, economic and cultural fields discussed. 

Admiral Anderson visits Yugoslavia. — The 
iCommander of the U. S. Sixth Fleet, Admiral Anderson, paid 
ia friendly visit to the Yugoslav Navy from October 17th to 
25th. During his stay in Belgrade, Admiral Anderson conferred 
with the Secretary of State for Defence, General of the Army 
van Gognjak and the Chief of General Staff, Colonel General 
‘Ljubo Vutkovié. 

Welegation of Yugoslav Peoples Army 
wisits Indonesia, Burma and the Sudan. 
A delegation of the Yugoslav Peop'e’s Army, headed by Under 
Secretary of State for Defence, Colonel General Otmar Kre- 
atié, left for Indonesia on October 24th. After spending several 
Aays in Indonesia, the delegation will visit Burma and the 
Gudan, thus returning the friendly visits paid by the military 
readers of Indonesia, Burma and the Sudan to Yugoslavia. 
Svetozar Vukmanovi¢ visits Latin Ameri- 
‘ca. — Svetozar Vukmanovié, President of the Yugoslav Trade 
‘Unions, visited Latin America in October. In Chile he at- 


ie most distinguished political and civic leaders, in Buenos Aires 
had talks with the leaders of the Central Committee of the 
jalist Party of Argentina, and in Rio de Jameiro he was 
ived by President Kubitchek and the Foreign Minister Mr. 
afere. On the eve of his departure from Brazil Mr Vukma- 
lovié held news conference at which he stressed that the de- 
n lopment of Brazil and Yugoslavia opened particularly fa- 
ourable prospects for economic cooperation. 


ended the Congress of the Socialist Party and conferred with - 


ue 


Negotiations 1 and Agreements 
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ssibilities of broadening US—Yugoslav 
relatioms. The U. S. trade mission which 
spent six weeks in Belgrade held 460 business meetings with 
Yugoslav economic and trade representatives left Yugoslavia 
on October 16th. At a press conference held on the eve of 
their departure, Mission. Chief Owens stated that concrete 


possibilities for the increase of Yugoslav exports to the USA 


' atives that there were favourable prospects for the 


in the course of the talks with Yugoslav economic represent- 
sale of 
Yugoslav farm and: industrial products in the US, but that 
greater attention should be paid to publicity and advertising 
so as to enable the American consumers to get accustomed 
to the new products. The opening of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would give Yugoslav ships access to the major U. S. industrial 


centres, thus making possib'e an increase of sales and pur-. 


- chases at lower prices Due note was taken also of the porsi- 


bilities afforded by U. S. industry for the purchase of patent 
licences. It was particularly stressed at the mews conference 
that there were many articles which could be successfully 
export to the U. S. at present, such as furniture, - national 
handicraft products, leather goods, blown glass, sports shoes, 
ready-made clothing, wood fancy goods, ham and meat pro- 
ducts, concentrated fruit juice, frozen fruit, prunes and green 
peppers, opium drugs, products of the metal working industry 
and raw materials. There were also excellent prospects 
the promotion of tourism and it was therefore necessary to 


undertake the most effective measures and preparations so” 


as to ensure an increased number of American tourists. 


Agreement on economic cooperation be- 
tween YugosWavia and Cambodia. An 
agreement on economic and technical co-operation between 
Yugoslavia and Cambodia was signed in Pnom—Penh on 
October 19th. This instrument was concluded after the seven- 


for 


day negotiations between the representatives of the two coun-— 


tries. The Agreement was signed on the Yugoslav side by 


Iso Njegovan, Ambassador in Cambodia, and Bown Chan 
Plang, Secretary General of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of Cambodia. < 


Protocol on Yugoslav—Polish economic 
co-operation. — The third regular session of the Yugo- 
slav—Polish Committee for Economic Co-operation was held 
in Warsaw from October 12th to i1sth. An official Protocol 


was signed on that occasion by the delegation chiefs, Mi- 


jalko Todorovié, Vice President of the Federal Executive 
Council, and Vice Premier Pyotr Yaroshewitch of Polamd. The 
resu'ts achieved during the interval between the last two 


"sessions, preparations for the conclusion of a trade agreement 


covering a number of years, future economic and industrial 
co-operation, and scientific and technical co-operation in the 
sphere of planning amd agriculture were discussed on this 
occasion. 


Session of Franco-Yugoslav mixed com 
mittee for economic co-operation. The 
seventh regular sess'on of the Franco—Yugoslav Committee 
for co-operation and technical assistance ended in Paris on 
October 19th with the conclusion of an arrangement on the 
further utilization of the revolving credit which France made 
available to Yugoslavia within the framework of the existing 
economic co-operation. It was stressed in the communiqué 
published after the session that the Mixed Committee had 
decided to grant a 900 million franc loan to Yugoslavia within 
the framework of the existing revolving credit for the implement- 


‘ 


ation of various projects and schemes foreseen by the Franco- | 


Yugoslav programme of economic co-operation. The Agreement 
was signed on behalf of the Yugoslav delegation by Todor Vu- 
jasinovié, Secretary of the Committee for Economic Affairs of 


‘the Yugoslav Federal People’s Assembly, and Henri Doré 


former minister and Vice President of the Financial Conanittee ~ 


of the French Assembly:” 


Arrangement on raw material deliveries 
between Yugoslavia and the United Arab 
Republic. — A Protocol on long- term deliveries of raw 
materials was signed in Cairo on October 23rd between Yugo- 
slavia and the United Arab Republic. The Protocol caills for 
long term co-operation in the domain of industry and reciprocal 
taw material deliveries. An arrangement was likewise concluded 
‘by which Yugoslavia will import a minimum of 40,000 tons of 
crude petroleum annually, 60,000 tons of phosphates and about 
3,000 tons of manganese and rubber tyres over the mext ten- 
year period. 


Delegation of General conference of Ita- 
liam industry holds talks with Yugoslav 
economic representatives. — Talks were held in 
the Foreign Trade Committee, the Yugoslav Investment Bank 
and the Yugoslav Foreign Trade Bank between the Yugoslav 
economic representatives and a delegation of the General. Con- 
federation of Italian Industry, in the second half of October, 
when the possibilities of increasing commodity exchange be- 
tween the two countries were examined. 


Chronicle of Political Events 


October 14 — The Committee for Foreign Affairs of the Fede- 
ral Council of the Federal People’s Assembly convened 
for the purpose of examining certain current problems 
of foreign policy. Vice President of the Federal Executive 
Council, Edvard Kardelj also addressed the session. The 
Committee heard the report submitted by the former 
Yugoslav Ambassador in Addis Ababa Marjan Bari8ic. 


- October 15 — The Federal People’s Assembly convened at its 
first session after summer recess. The deputies heard the 
report of Dr. Slavko Komar, Federal Executive Council) 
member, on the draft Law on the utilisation of farmlands 
and the report of Federal Executive Council member 
Vladimir Popovié on the visit of the Yugoslav Goodwill 
Mission to some countries of Latin America. At separate 
sessions, the members of both Councils heard the answers 
of the Federal Executive Council members to deputies 
questions and discussed the draft Law on the utilisation 
of farmlands. This legislative proposal was adopted by 
both Councils. On the second day the Federal People’s 
Assembly adopted the Law on social accounting after 
hearing a report on this proposal submitted by Federal 
Executive Council member Nikola Minéev. The Law on 
the changes and supplements of the Law on disabled 
war veterans and peacetime invalids was also approved. 
At a joint session of both houses the Federal People’s 
Assembly divested Dr Josip Hrnéevié of the office of 
President of the Federal Supreme Court and appointed 
him to the Federal Executive Council, Iija DoSen depury 
to the Federal People’s Assembly was elected President 
of the Federal Supreme Court. On the second day the 
Federal People’s Assembly heard a report submitted 
by Federal) Executive Council member Krste Crvenkoy- 
ski on the reorganization of universities and higher 
schools and higher technical schools thus informing the 
deputies of the results accomplished in this sphere by 
the Joint Commission of the Federal People’s Assembly 
and the Federal Executive Council. 


October 27 — The Federal Executive Council Gay ence with 
Mijalko Todorovi¢é, Vice-President in the chair. The 
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senese! on the cdedifioa tion os silvery freight rates was 
examined, and the draft law on the final balance sheet 
of the Federal Budget for 1958 and several other pro- 
posals were adopted. 


Diplomatic Diary 


October 14 — President Josip Broz Tito received Ivan Zamchev- 
ski Soviet Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Beograd. 

October 15 — On their return journey from Austria, King — 
Paul I and Queen Frederica of Greece made a brief 
stop in Yugoslavia as guests of President Tito. 

October 23 — A formal academy was held to celebrate United 
Nations Day. Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Josip Djerdja delivered a lecture on this 
occasion. : 

October 26 — President Josip Biss ‘Tus received the Afghan | 
Vice Premier and Minister for Foreign Affairs Ali — 
Sirdar Mohammed Naim Khan and Min‘ster Plenipoten- 


tiary of Afghanistan in Yugoslavia Sirolar Ala Assad 
Ollah Seray. ; 
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